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For he his gives a child a treat 

sal tai igmatiee e Ni um ber 


Builds palaces in Kingdom-come; 
And she who gives a baby birth 
Brings Saviour-Christ again to earth. 


—By John Masefield, 
Poet Laureate of Great Britain. 


Maytime in the 
Meadow 


It’s Maytime in the meadow, 

And it’s lovely as can be; 

For Nature’s dressed in very best— 
Each plant and bush and tree. 


The grass is wearing emerald green 
With quaker ladies fair, 

And dandelions and buttercups 
And vi’lets in her hair. 


The apple tree is wearing pink, 
The pear tree, snowy white, 

The coral blooms of hawthorne tree 
Make you quiver with delight. 


The pine trees hold on every branch 
A little candle pale, 

The maple dangles scarlet keys 
That drape her like a veil. 


The willow tree beside the brook 
Is gowned in misty lace 

Of airy daintiness, that lends 
Her age a youthful grace. 


And every other growing thing 
Is clothed in new array; 
For Springtime is a gala time 
In meadowland in May! 
—Grace Harner Poffenberger. Maigttme tn theyNeadow 
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ONE BOOK A WEEK 


RELIGION AND WORLD PEACE 


In August of 1928, the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the 
Churches, made up of Churehmen of every 
country, met at Prague for a week’s ses- 
sion. About three hundred were there and 
it was a very remarkable conference. (I 
was there and can testify.) Every phase 
of the peace movement was discussed, but 
always from the Christian point of view. 
Much of the time was devoted to confer- 
ence and discussion, but each day there 
were two sessions open to the publie in 
the Senate ¢hamber of the national ecapi- 
tol, where addresses were made by some 
of the outstanding delegates. At the time 
of the delivering of these addresses many 
said that they were so significant and of 
such unusually high character, as well as 
prophetic, that they ought to be perma- 
nently preserved. The Rev. H. W. Fox, 
of the British Branch of the World Alli- 
ance, and one of the honorary secretaries, 
has selected twelve of the most outstand- 
ing of these addresses and published them 
under the title “The Religious Basis of 
World Peace” (Morehouse Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee). 

The addresses are by Rev. S. Parkes 
Jadman, D.D., LL.D., Rt. Hon. Sir Wil- 
loughby Dickinson, Rev. William P. Mer- 
rill, D.D., Prof. Dr. Martin Rade, The 
Archbishop of Upsala, Prof. W. I. Hull, 
Prof. N. Politis, M. Henri Donnedieu, Dr. 
Walter Simons, M. Albert Thomas, Dr, Ed- 
ward Benes, Dr. Jan Uher. 

It is impossible in the one page at my 
disposal to analyze all of these addresses. 
I hope they will be widely read, for they 
do just what needs most to be done at this 
time, namely, show the world that inter- 
national peace expresses the spirit, will, 
and teachings of Jesus while war denies 


ITEMS IN THE MINUTES OF THE 
EASTERN SYNOD REFERABLE TO 
THE SEVERAL CLASSES FOR AC- 
TION AT THEIR ANNUAL MEET- 
INGS IN THE SPRING OF 1930 


Assembled by the 
Rev. J. Rauch Stein, D.D., Stated Clerk 


Item 1. Pages 3-6 and 134-138. Attend- 
ance of Delegates. The Classes are ad- 
vised of the attendance of their delgates 
at the Annual Session of the Eastern 
Synod in 1929 and of the record of dele- 
gates properly excused. The attention 
of the Classes is called, in accordance 
with Arts. 57, 67 and 98 of the Consti- 
tution, to those pastors who were not 
present at Synod and to those charges 
which were not represented by a dele- 
gate elder. 


Item 2. Pages 21, 22, 25, 27, 119-121, 123, 
125, 126. Financial Matters. The atten- 
tion of the individual Classes is called 
(a) pages 21, 22, 25, 27, to the unpaid 
indebtedness on the Eastern and the 
General Synod Contingent Funds; (b) 
pages 121, 123, 125, 126, to the annual 
apportionments for the Eastern Synod 
and to the apportionments adopted by 
the Harrisburg Conference and sent 
down directly to the Classes from the 
General Synod for the Boards, including 
the sums apportioned for the American 
Bible Society and the General Synod’s 
Contingent Fund for calendar year 1930; 
(c) pages 120 and 124, to the require- 
ment that the Eastern Synod’s Contin- 
gent Fund be paid in full not less than 
ten days before the Annual Meeting of 
the Synod; (d) page 124, to the Synod’s 
instruction to Classienl Treasurers con- 
cerning the transmission of moneys; (e) 
pages 119, 124, to the provision that the 
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them all. War is an anachronism in Chris- 
tianity—has no place there. Jesus Christ 
and the Western Front do not go to to- 
gether. The sooner the world realizes this 
the better will Leagues, Courts, Locarnos, 
Peace Pacts and Disarmament Conferences 
function, and perhaps they will not get 
far until the world does realize it. This, 
one might say, is the fundamental note 
running through the book. 

Another note is that expressed by Dr. 
Merrill in his chapter on the aims of the 
Churches. War thrives in one spiritual cli- 
mate—peace in another. With all our peace 
organizations and machinery, we will not 
get rid of war until we change the ¢li- 
mate from one of hatreds, prejudices, sus- 
picions, jealousies, narrow nationalism, ex- 
clusions, and privincialism to one of good- 
will, sense of brotherhood, universality, co- 
operation and friendliness. Let me quote 
one paragraph from this basic address: 


“T believe that the best way, the only 
way, to rid the world of war is to 
change the climate, so that war will 
die. Let the campaigns for the re- 
duction of armament go on; let men 
go on building the institutions of co- 
operation and conference. We can- 
not do without them. But if the old 
climate remains unchanged, if the an- 
cient hatreds, prejudices, ill will, love 
of domination, secret scheming, and 
the rest remain unchecked and un- 
changed, war will live and thrive un- 
til it has devoured us and our world. 
Our supreme business is to change the 
climate, the mental, moral, and spir- 
itual climate, so that war will die be- 
cause it cannot live and breathe in the 
new atmosphere.” 

Another note common to all these ad- 
dresses is that the time has come when 
nations must order their relationships on 
those same fundamental Christian princi- 
ples that obtain among Christian individ- 
uals. There are not two ethics, two mor- 
alities, two rules of conduct, two codes of 
honor in the world, one for individuals, one 


traveling expenses of delegates to Synod 
be paid out of the Synodical Contingent 
Fund only when the respective Classes 
shall have paid this item of their appor- 
tionment. 

Item 3. Pages 28 and 126. (a) Classes re- 
quested to support the causes of the 
Kingdom to the full extent of the quota 
asked by the General Synod. (b) The 
fall meetings of the Classes to be given 
over to the program of the whole Church 
and these to be followed by Consistorial 
(Conferences. (¢c) The Apportionment- 
in-full to have the earnest support of 
every Classis; benevolent moneys to be 
remitted monthly and the Annual Every- 
Member Canvass to be made in every 
congregation. 

Item 4. Page 30. The report of the Per- 
manent Committee on Social Service and 
Rural Work to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the charges and consistories 
through the Classical Committees on that 


subject. 
Item 5. Page 31. Synod, through its 
Classes, calls upon members of the 


Churches to obey the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment; see that it is enforced; approve, 
endorse and co-operate in the work of 
the Anti-Saloon League; and urge its 
pastors and consistories to give the rep- 
sentatives of the League a cordial hear- 
ing. 

Item 6. Page 36. Synod recommends that 
every Classis pay its subscription to 
Catawba College in full. 

Item 7. Pages 37 and 39. The proper ob- 
servance of the 1900th Anniversary of 
Pentecost is referred to the Classes for 
consideration and action. 

Item 8. Page 41. Spiritual Councils, pas- 
tors, and consistories are earnestly re- 
quested to keep the Roll of their Com- 


for nations. What is right for an indi- 
vidual is right for a nation; what is wrong 
for an individual is wrong for a nation. 
If it is wrong for a man to steal, it is 
wrong for a nation. If it is wrong for a 
man to seek his ends by destruction of 
other people, it is wrong for a nation. If 
it is wrong for gentlemen to settle their 
disputes by force, it is wrong for a nation 
that pretends to be civilized. If service is 
the measure of greatness in a man, and sel- 
fishness the bade of baseness, then serv- 
ice is what makes a nation great and sel- 
fishness the quality that degrades it. If 
the community life is the expression of the 
Christian principle for men, it is for na- 
tions—and so on. Nations are accountable 
to the same judgment bar as individuals 
in any real civilization. 

It is a great thing that this new note 
is being struck—and it is new, very new. 
And it is interesting to note that three- 
fourths of these addresses are by great 
laymen, and that they strike the same 
Christian note as that struck by Doctors 
Merrill, Cadman, and Archbishop Soder- 
blom. One of the most searching chapters 
in the book is by Dr. Walter Simons, presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court of Germany, on 
“The Religious Basis of World Peace.” 
Listen to this great German on armaments; 


“And yet the world can never have 
peace until this duality of morals is 
exterminated. For it is the continual 
fear of political unmorality on the 
part of statesmen of blameless per- 
sonal character that keeps the nations 
on tenter-hooks and groaning under 
the weight of ever-increasing anma- 
ments; armaments whose mere exist- 
ence converts the best-intentioned pact 
for the outlawry of war into an ef- 
fective demonstration. It is these 
armaments which accustom humanity 
continuously to thoughts of war, breed 
numberless war interests, and are in 
themselves the greatest danger of 
war.” 
—Frederick Lynch. 


municant Membership in accordance with ~ 
the requirements of Arts. 74 and 130 of 
the Constitution of the Reformed Chureh. 

Item 9. Page 41. Each Classis requested 

to elect a Permanent Committe on Pub- 
licity. 
Item 10. Page 42. Synod urges the var- 
ious Classes to hold Workers’ Confer- 
ences on Christian Education; also Insti- 
tutes, and to relate them to the program 
of the Classical Committee on Christian 
Education, 

Item 11. Pages 44 and 50. Synod ealls 
the attention of the Churches of the 
Synod to the resources for leadership 
training offered by the Mensch Mill 
Camp and invites financial support for 
this project. | 

Item 12. Page 55. Synod calls the atten- 
tion of the Philadelphia, Lehigh, Wyo- 
ming and Eastern Hungarian Classes to 
failures and irregularities found in their 
Classical Abstracts. ; 

Item 13. Page 56. Synod makes reply to 
the requests of East Pennsylvania, To- 
hickon, Reading and Lehigh Classes on 
the subject of realignment of Classical 
boundaries. 


Item 14. Page 56. Synod calls the atten- 


tion of the Philadelphia, Goshenhoppen _ 


and Wyoming Classes to unsatisfactory 
action taken by them on subjects refer- 
red and reiterates its original reques 
Item 15. Page 74. Synod, through th 
Classes, commends to the ministers ¢ 
laity of the Church, the Summer § 
of Theology at Lancaster. 
Item 16. (a) Page 81. Synod 
the Classes, commends the need 
portunities of Franklin and 
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THE CHURCH AND THE CHILDREN 


It has long been our conviction that children must have 
a real place in the thinking, planning, and working of the 
Church. It is now part of our experience that both chil- 
dren and parents will respond to the Church’s consistent 
efforts. The Church that studies the needs and desires of 
its families and meets them with an adequate equipment, 
a suitable program, and qualified leadership will not lack 
a response on the part of the community. 

Possibly the greatest need in the Churches’ work with 
children is teachers and leaders who understand and love 
the children and will give in an unstinted manner of their 
time and thought. 

It pays to choose suitable people and send them to schools 
and conferences in order to get inspiration, new ideas, 
and a sense of the impact of the greatness and the import- 
ance of the work that is being done in many places. 

Experience has led me to feel that the workers’ success 
with children depends greatly upon the time, thought, and 
energy they are willing to give to their task. Such things 
as definitely planned programs and the securing of suitable 
program materials go a great ways toward achieving re- 
sults. Giving the time and attention necessary for the 
knowing of every child and the condition under which it 
lives its life is indispensable. Checking up regularly and 
frequently on absentees and making them feel that you 
expect their presence regularly and promptly are also fac- 
tors that help greatly in creating morale in the group or 
organization. 

When it comes to the matter of weariness on the part of 
teachers and other workers, it is well that the minister or 
others in authority in the Church arrange for occasional ser- 
vices where the place of the children’s workers in the Church 
is set forth in its vital significance. The worker’s own 
imagination should be set to work in that respect. As 
workers we have in our hands the character training and 
moulding of our community’s future citizenship, and its 
leadership as well. We are having a vital part in determin- 
ing what is going to be the quality of the future American 
home, indeed also as to what will be the spirit in which are 
to be solved the problems of society, industry, and inter- 
racial and international relations. 


s 


The Church has a tremendous opportunity and respon- 
sibility in the matter of humanity’s future. It should be 
self-evident that the place to meet the opportunity and dis- 
charge the responsibility is the challenging field of child- 
hood. There is hardly another field where the Church 
can have more assurance of fellowship with her divine Lord 
who loved to take the children into His arms, to lay His 
hands upon their little heads, and to pronounce His bless- 
ing upon them. —Mkrs. R. W. BLeMKeER. 

* * * 


THIS IS YOUR CHANCE 


That there is a steadily growing interest in Christian edu- 
cation is becoming more and more apparent. No one can 
read the signs of the times in the religious world without 
quickly coming to a realization that Christian education 
today is a major interest for both pastors and lay leaders. 
There is a growing desire on the part of all those who are 
responsible for religious leadership for greater opportun- 
ity for study of the new technique which is being developed 
in this field and for a more thorough acquaintance with the 
new ideas and the new methods that are coming to the fore. 


In conformity with this present-day interest, the Summer 
School of Religious Education at the Theological Seminary 
in Lancaster will this year emphasize and center upon the 
work of the Church with childhood and youth. A glance 
at the prospectus of the School, which is to be held from 
June 30 to July 11 this summer, shows that a very strong 
program has been set up,—one that ought to prove very 
attractive to all who are interested in this particular phase 
of the work of the Christian Church. With a strong pro- 
gram of lectures and with unusual opportunities for study, 
discussion and observation, and with the well-known facili- 
ties for recreation and enjoyable fellowship at the disposal 
of those who attend the School, the program this year 
ought to make a special appeal. 

Under the leadership of Prof. Nevin C. Harner, who 1s 
just completing his first year in his new position as instruc- 
tor in Religious Education at the Seminary, and with men 
like Dr. E. L. Shaver, Secretary of Leadership Training of 
the Congregational Church and author of several well- 
known books, and with our own men, Prof. Theodore F. 
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Herman, D.D., of the Seminary, F. D. Wentzel, Director 
of Leadership Training under our Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, and Rev. Lawrence E. Bair of Greensburg, Pa., a 
pastor who is doing special work along these lines, the 
School has an unusually strong teaching staff. Our clergy 
and lay readers will do well to plan to attend. 
—Henry I. StTamr. 
oe 


THE CHILD’S VIEW OF GOD 


What do children in the Protestant Sunday Schools think 
about God? Dr. Angus H. MacLean, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, has just made public the results of a 
study in which he tested 575 Sunday School children en- 
rolled in the elementary grades and secured a remarkable 
variety of opinions. He tells us that most of them agreed 
that God is a “pleasant looking gentleman.” Forty per cent 
of the children thought of God as a man, with flesh and 
bones and beard; 15 per cent mentioned Him simply as “a 
man’, withholding other details; 20 per cent regarded Him 
as a spirit, ghost or fairy; a few thought of Him as 
“nature”; 25 per cent made some reference to His kind- 
ness and goodness, and 12 per cent showed a consciousness 
of His power. A question on what God does, brought a 
variety of opinions from the youngsters. Some of the 
interesting answers were: “He keeps us from getting sick 
when we get our feet wet.” “He watches and writes down 
everything we do.” “He sends the rain and snow.” “He is 
a powerful doctor.” “He saves people from drowning and 
accidents.” “I can’t tell you much about it, but mama has 
a picture of God.” “God saves people from being killed; 
and I know, because I fell right in front of an automobile 
and it never touched me.” “Thunder is God speaking to 
us.” “God loves the good people and punishes bad ones.’” 
“You have to go to Heaven to find out about God.” “God 
talks to us and tells us what to do.” “God hears every- 
thing we say, even if we get into a dark closet.” “If we 
are sorry for doing wrong, God will love us again.” 

When asked to locate God, the children gave such differ- 
ent replies as these: “Away up in the sky, in Heaven, every- 
where, down inside of me, in our Church, in the hearts of 
people, especially in the hearts of those who come to Church 
on Sunday, on the cross, in this room, in the air, in our 
hearts and right here all the time.” Jesus was described 
as “God’s son, God’s brother, a great doctor, the big man 
up in Heaven, and the man who made the snow.” “What 
are the things God wants people to do?” In reply the chil- 
dren said: “Obeying mother, helping old people, fighting 
for our country, never going to war to kill people, being 
good in Church, being kind to animals, helping mother 
mind the baby, giving pennies to poor people, playing fair, 
and finally, getting a good report card.” 

There is food for thought in these replies from the chil- 
dren. Dr. MacLean learns from them that most of the 
teaching was dogmatic, and that children were not encour- 
aged to ask questions on lessons learned from the Bible 
stories. ‘‘No distinction is made between the historic Jesus 
and the legendary Christ,” he said. “There is not even a 
hint of the difficulties biblical scholars have encountered in 
the study of records. The great mass of material collected 
consists of dogmatic statements that leave no room for 
questions; at least, do not anticipate questioning.” In this 
Children’s Day season, it would be eminently wise to pay 
special attention to such problems as are raised by this 
interesting study of the views of little children, 

oh, ee 


ANALYZE—SYMPATHIZE—EMPHASIZE 


This issue of the MESSENGER is devoted to our children. 
It sets the child squarely into our midst. It raises great 
and grave questions that demand an intelligent and honest 
answer from every disciple of Him who said, “Suffer little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them not: for of such 
is the kingdom of God.” 

Much is being said today about taking Jesus seriously. 
Shall we do that with His startling estimate of children? 
It will require courage and consecration. It will tax to the 
utmost our personal forces and our material resources. But 
it will result in a forward movement that, once started, will 
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never stop; for it can confidently claim the sanction of 
Christ and the divine co-operation of the Father whom He 
revealed to us. 

And even now such a forward movement is on the way. 
The fast-rising tide of interest in Christian education is 
the most significant and promising symptom of the spiritual 
vitality of the modern Church, Everywhere one may note 
a repentant mood. The old distinction between educational 
and evangelistic Churches has lost its force. All the de- 
nominations unite in a humble and contrite confession of 
their sins of omission. We have neglected the spiritual 
nurture of our children. The cure of adult souls, maimed 
and marred, has concerned us far more than the care of in- 
fant souls, rich with the virgin gold of their growing exper- 
ience. Instead of making childhood and youth the central 
object of all her ministries, the Church has placed them in 
the circumference. How slow of heart and how dull we 
have been to believe and to practice all that the Lord has. 
taught concerning the children. They have been the play- 
things and pets of fond and foolish parents. We have 
trained them to take their place as workers and producers 
in our economic life at the earliest moment the law al- 
lowed. But when have home and Church consistently 
united in treating them intelligently as potential person- 
alities capable of being taught and trained into Christlike— 
ness ? ; 

Let us rejoice, then, that a new day has dawned in the 

assumption by the Church of her full responsibility for the 
spiritual and moral training of her children, and let us be 
thankful that our own Church is helping to usher in this 
brighter day of promise. The agency blazing the way is. - 
our Board of Christian Education. We have reorganized 
it according to the instructions of the last General Synod. 
And recently, at its annual meeting, the Board elected Dr. 
H. I. Stahr as its Executive Secretary. His unanimous. 
choice and the enthusiastic approval of this action, coming 
from every section, mark him as the man of the hour for 
this important position. Serving and co-operating with 
him, he will find a group of experts whose ability has gained 
generous recognition in national circles. They deserve our 
gratitude for their efficient services to the cause of Chris- 
tian education within our Church during the transition 
period since the passing of Dr. R. W. Miller. Under the 
inspiring leadership of his successor, we have every right 
and reason to expect great things from the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 

But not without the hearty co-operation of the Church- 
at-large. There is no magic lodged in a Board that enables: 
it to perform miracles. Least of all miracles in the sphere 
of education. It can furnish guidance, inspiration, and 
information only to those who are responsive to its leader- 
ship and receptive toward its purpose. Hence the triple- 
headed caption of this editorial: Analyze—Sympathize— | 
Emphasize. It is an appeal to our pastors, consistories, and 
congregations to lend their head, heart, and hand to the 
work of the Board; a plea for understanding, appreciation, 
and action. That applies to all the Boards of the Church, — 
but particularly to the Board of Christian Education. For 
it is still very young, and its tasks are vast and various. 

Let there be a clearer knowledge of the mission and 
methods of this Board. Do you fully understand its present 
organization, its many functions and activities? Analyze 
and study the plan adopted by General Synod and pub- 
lished in its minutes. It may surprise you to learn of its . 
comprehensive program and to realize how scant are its. 
resources in men and money. It is a rather pathetic fact 
that Apportionment money is still being sent to the treas- 
urer of the old Board of Education that was dece 
buried over a year ago. 

Understanding will beget appreciation. It, will 
doubt and suspicion, and it will create interest. It is - 
fectly intelligible that a new Board with a compre 
program of activities may be suspected of intrudi 
fields of action that do not properly belong to it. 
a suspicion has no basis in fact. The highest am 
a Board of Christian Education is to und 
cause and institution of the Church by 
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into men and women who are intelligently devoted to the 
Kingdom of God. 

Appreciation will lead to action. And that is what the 
‘Church needs and what the Board wants. A new emphasis 
on our educational task in home, school, and Church. And 
a more adequate equipment for performing it, in men, 
methods, materials, and money. 

_Analyze, sympathize, emphasize—and, if you will, criti- 
ize. So may your criticism be constructive. For we are 
a young Board, and inexperienced. And we must learn 
by doing, profiting by our mistakes. 

—TuHeo. F. HERMAN. 
* > * 

“FLING OUT THE BANNER! LET IT FLOAT” 

Our Memory Hymn for June is that militant evangelical 
summons to an aggressive crusade, which was written in 
1848 by Bishop George W. Doane, of New Jersey, under 
the title, “The Banner of the Cross.” It is a spiritual song 
inspired by, and filled with, an enthusiastic missionary 
spirit, and it ought to be widely and frequently used among 
us. The 1900th anniversary of the birth of the Christian 
Church is a peculiarly fitting time to renew our vows of 
allegiance to Christ and His cause, as we take our stand 
under that banner which cannot know defeat, in the faith 
that we shall “conquer only in that sign.” This is no hour 
for retreat, no hour merely to “mark time.” If you are 
weary and disheartened in the struggle, if you are tempted 
to magnify the difficulties in the way and to minimize the 
resources of our Divine Leader, if you are threatened with 
“the defeatist spirit” in this time of stress and strain, fix 
your eyes upon that glorious banner. There is no tonic of 
reassurance and triumph like “the Cross on which our Say- 


ior died.” Under it we shall march to certain victory. 
* 


THOSE STRAW VOTES 

Some correspondents seem to think we should be deeply 
impressed by the Literary Digest straw vote on Prohibi- 
tion. According to the wets, it proves they are now in the 
majority and will soon wipe out our Prohibition laws. Well, 
as usual, the wets are wrong. It proves nothing of the 
scrt. According to the Digest’s own figures, they sent out 
20,000,000 ballots, and less than 4,000,000 were returned. 
Therefore, over 16,000,000 did not vote. We prefer to 
wait until regular elections are held before we believe the 
American people are ready to turn back to the sordid busi- 
ness of putting a bartender’s apron on Uncle Sam. 

These straw votes are a good bit of a nuisance. The 
Phila. Record is conducting one now on an open Sunday. 
“Repeal the blue 'aws” is the slogan that is winning most 
votes, they announce. These newspaper polls are at least 
revealing that the majority of those who vote in them do 
not want modification either of Prohibition or of Sunday 
laws; they want repeal;. they want to be allowed to do as 
they please. Is there anything very surprising about that? 

Weare indebted to the Christian Century for a fine state- 
ment of “unshaken facts” in the Prohibition situation, 
which the faint-hearted may need for their encouragement : 

“1. National Prohibition came after years of unsatisfac- 
tory results in attempting to deal with the liquor traffic by 
other methods. It was ratified by the largest number of 
states ever to vote in favor of an Amendment to the federal 
Constitution. Forty-six states put Prohibition into the 
Constitution, and it needs 36 to take it out. 

“2. The Congress of the United States is composed of 
representatives who are there, in the main, because of their 
ability to discern and forward the wishes of their constitu- 
ents. And Congress, even on the evidence of the president 
of the Association against the Prohibition Amendment, is 
growing drier with every election. aS 

“3 No constructive alternative to national Prohibition 
has vet been offered. Every purported alternative involves 
a return to methods proved ineffective before 1919, or to 
methods tried elsewhere and there shown to be of doubtful 
value. Talk to the effect that ‘no one wants a return to the 
saloon’ is so much talk, because no program has been pro- 
posed which does not involve the saloon in fact tf not in 
name. (This remains true even since Mr. Morrow of New 


Jersey has spoken.) 
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“These are facts, Is it not time, in the light of the results 
of the Digest poll, to add another fact to the list, namely, 
that the alleged excitement over the Prohibition situation 
is, outside a few centers, a fictitious excitement, worked up 
by the wet press, and magnified by persistent publicity? 
If this is not a fact, then what is the meaning of the 16 


million blank ballots ?” 
* Ok Ok 


ON STARTING AT THE TOP 


If you wanted to find the supreme heroes in our institu- 
tions of learning, you would no doubt ask for the star foot- 
ball players. The college and university was not originally 
thought of as the best place to win an athletic reputation, 
but that was in earlier and more unsophisticated times. 
Perhaps most of us are now ready to agree that the class- 
room of the college or university should no longer be 
thought of as “the vermiform appendix of the football 
stadium.” A recent happening which has served to em- 
phasize one of the perils of the modern attitude is thus 
described by the New York Sun: 


“The statement of Christian Cagle explaining his desire 
to resign after his graduation from West Point in June is 
not a heroic document. While all cadets sign an agreement 
to remain at the Military Academy for four years and to 
serve in the Army for an additional four, some have been 
allowed to resign when unusual circumstances arose. Ex- 
plaining that a position as football coach at the Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College has been offered to 
him, with supplementary commercial employment, Cagle 
writes that he will immediately get as much pay as a Major- 
General. That rank and pay he could not expect to reach 
in the Army under thirty years. He speaks of a Second 
Lieutenant’s $125 a month and 60 cents per diem ration 
allowance as affording little more than ‘genteel poverty.’ 
The pay of Army officers is inadequate. Some officers may 
welcome the manner in which Cagle has made this plain. 
Others will scarcely look at this resignation in that amiable 
light. They will think rather of that Major-General of the 
future whom Uncle Sam might have been educating in 
Cagle’s place. Nobody drafted Cagle into West Point. 
The salary allowance for officers was low when he entered ; 
every cadet knew what pay Second Lieutenants got. Friends 
of West Point football will deplore the resignation all the 
more because of the circumstances in which Cagle entered 
the Academy and under which he proposes to leave it. He 
was already a football player of established reputation 
when he made the Army eleven in his plebe year. He has 
increased his prestige with every succeeding season. Now 
he proposes to capitalize his experience and training by be- 
coming a paid coach. The Government has more impor- 
tant business at West Point than to spend time and money 
educating young men so that they may become football 
coaches.’ 

Many lessons are to be learned from this incident, which 
concerns other institutions as well as our Military Academy. 
Perhaps the most important of these is the present-day dis- 
position of so many young people who are unwilling to 
begin low and work their way up, but who seem to think 
that their superior qualifications warrant them upon gradua- 
tion to jump immediately to the top of the heap and com- 
mand the salary of a Major General. It is whispered that 
even graduates of theological seminaries are prone to de- 
spise the ancient and tedious method of working their way 
by a series of deserved promotions; if the very best fields 
in the denomination do not immediately pursue them and 
beseech them earnestly to honor these congregations with 
their services, they consider themselves unappreciated and 
even abused. And some who have accepted the aid of 
the Church in preparation for the ministry are ready al- 
most at once to resign and enter some other occupation 
where they may command a Major General’s salary. 

ee Tae 


OUR SUMMER SCHOOL 


One of the happiest recollections of his busy pastorate 
takes the writer back through the years to the summer 
school conducted at Cambridge by the Harvard Theological 
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Seminary, whose brief sessions he used to attend with 
great profit. Such schools were rare, then, and the attend- 
ance was never large. But their benefits were so palpable, 
and so pleasant withal, that the attendants required no urg- 
ing to repeat the enriching experience. Moreover this school 
had been so wisely planned, as to its duration and cost, that 
even slender purses and limited vacations imposed no insur- 
mountable barriers. 

Similar wisdom has been manifested in the planning of 
our Summer School at Lancaster. A school whose life- 
span is only two weeks will not lead one very far into the 
tangled groves where Ph.D.’s pluck their laurels. But 
neither will it seriously conflict or interfere with vacation 
plans and purses. And its rewards are very substantial, as 
seems to be proven by the maintenance of a high average 
attendance throughout the period of its existence, 

We fully expect the new plan, which goes into effect this 
year, to increase the usefulness as well as the popularity 
of our summer session. That new plan focuses the primary 
interest of the school upon Religious Education, with just 
enough theological side-dishes to provide a balanced ration. 
And this emphasis in Religious Education involves the 
addition of just enough labor on the part of students to 
the lectures of teachers to make the enterprise truly edu- 
cational. It should also make the school more attractive 
to the layworkers in our churches without whose intelligent 
co-operation we cannot successfully perform our difficult 
educational task. 

We feel, therefore, that the coming session of our sum- 
mer school, with its new curriculum, marks progress in 
attempting to meet one of the great needs of the hour. And 
we most cordially invite our friends to assist us, by their 
presence, in maintaining the high standard of former years 
and in reaching new levels of service. 

—THEOpDORE F. HERMAN, D. D. 
* * * 
ORDAINING CHURCH ORGANISTS AND 
CHORISTERS 


By “Now and Then” 


In most Churches organists and choirs are looked upon 
simply as organists and choirs, good, bad or indifferent. 
That the organist, leader and choir are a part of the spirit- 
ual ministration of the Church, of the highest order, is 
recognized by few persons. In many Churches the organ- 
ist and choir are “hirelings,” secured wherever possible 
and paid a salary for which due service is demanded. Vol- 
unteer organists and choirs are exactly what they are called 
—willing volunteers to help out the service. Organists, 
choir leaders and choirs have not been given the recogni- 
tion they deserve, and the ministry of music in the Church 
has not been elevated to the position of importance and 
dignity which by right belongs to it. 

The ministry of music in the Church is a spiritual service. 
It is not a contribution of worldly talent for the edification 
of the hearers. The ministers of music in the Church are 
preachers of the Gospel through the medium of music. An 
organist can create a devotional atmosphere which can be 
secured in no other way. Probably as many persons are 
converted through hymns and spiritual songs as are con- 
verted by the preaching of the Word. Many a sermon 
-vould lose half its force if it were not for an appropriate 
uymn following the sermon. What evangelist would enter 
upon a spiritual campaign without as fine a quartet and 
choir as he could possibly secure? Not one. His quartet 
is trained to watch for the psychological moment and ren- 
der the right song. A vast amount of credit for soul-sav- 
ing in such a campaign must be given to the music. 

This is mentioned simply to show as forcefully as pos- 
sible that the ministry of music is a spiritual service which 
needs to be ennobled. 

When organists, choir leaders and choirs know that they 
are recognized as an important part of the spiritual min- 
istration of the Church worship and that they are expected 
to develop a spiritual life worthy of the service in which 
they are engaged they will have a regard and respect for 
their position which will make them a powerful factor for 
spiritual service. 
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The ministry of music in the Church will never attain 
its highest, most useful influence until its ministers become 
an order in the Church, set aside for a definite spiritual 
service. Theirs is a high and holy calling and it is time the 
Church recognizes it as such. Once the Church begins to 
emphasize the holiness of this service, irreverence and in- 
difference will disappear. When the Church begins to de- 
mand spiritual qualification of its musicians, vocal and in- 
strumental, as well as artistic qualifications, worship in the 
Church will have a more significant meaning. 

“Ordained organist” would sound very strangely to us 
at present. But why should not a Church organist be or- 
dained to “the office of ministry of music.’’ The service 
he renders, provided he has the spiritual qualifications, is 
just as worthy as that of elder or deacon. We have many 
consecrated organists who have given unstinted service but 
never have received a mark of recognition from the Church, 
The same can be said of choir leaders. 

Provision should be made by constitutional action to per- 
mit classes to ordain “‘to the office of the ministry of music 
in the Church” such organists as by their life of devotion 
and spirituality are entitled to such recognition. And fur- 
ther, such recognition should be noted by permission being 
granted to such ordained organists to wear a specially de- 
signated hood or stole—the same ordination and privileges 
to be granted to worthy choristers. 

As for the Choir, its members should be consecrated to 
the ministry of music in the Church with an appropriate 
and fitting service. Where robes are used they should 
be symbols of consecrated service, not merely vestments. 

Long, long ago David had a deeper understanding of the 
meaning and significance of music in the worship of God 
than we have. When he established his choir and orches- 
tra to minister before the ark, he practically ordained them 
to the service of the “ministry of music.” The Levites 
were set aside as a select class, ‘‘to minister before the ark 
of the Lord, and to record, and to thank and praise the 
Lord God of Israel.” And until the fall of the temple in 
70 A. D., they and they alone performed that service. 
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THE GREAT DAY: LIGHT OR DARKNESS? 


The coming of the Great Day had long been rumored. It 
was to be a time of unusual rejoicing. Gray-haired men 
and women were to tell of the long road on which their 
many lesser days had been spent. Little boys and girls hp 
would sing happy songs, and shout aloud their joy because P 
their elders had at last learned how to be their companions. 
And the greatest moment of the Great Day was to come 
with the visit of One clad in the splendid vestments of a 
Brother Beloved. It was He who would take the chief ! 
seat at the Feast of Fellowship. Some said that en that y 
Day the city would have no need of the sun to shine on it, 
for the glory of God would lighten it! : 
There were those who gave themselves without ceasing 
to preparations for the Great Day, withdrawing to the hills 
or to the pews or to the silence of their rooms, that they 
might the better think on ways of companioning with the 
Brother Beloved. Many went on with their sightseeings 
and their dances, hoping at some later time to fill their 
lamps with the oil of godly fellowship. In thousands of 
factories and stores men waged a bitter fight for profits 
and dividends, saying to themselves that they must produce 
much goods before it would be wise to consider such beau- 
tiful fancies as brotherhood. Here and there a man puton 
the rags of poverty and strove to prepare for the Great 
Day by loving his neighbors utterly. Now and then the 
blare of trumpet in workshop and school gave way to 
lyric flutes of a joyful comradeship in the making of tl 
and in the finding of truth. a 
Then came the Great Day! It was ushered in by 
after wave of singing music, at which even the trees | 
the fields clapped their hands. Those who had loved tt 
neighbors utterly leaped with joy and hastened straight 
away to the house of the Feast of Fellowship. All t 
and the children of the city ran in their wake, a 
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to the-door of the house than the exceeding brilliance of the 
light that shone within blinded their eyes and they began to 
be much in each other’s way. Those who were behind, not 
knowing the plight of their fellows, pushed forward pell- 
mell, until their eyes, too, were burned by the terrible light. 
Thus, pushing and groping, a vast multitude were mingled 
together like a mountainous heap of ants. The bruised and 
wounded became enraged ; all found the gold in their purses 
turned to clubs, and with these they sought to fight their 
way to the Feast. Then, above the din and:the confusion 
was heard a voice as of many waters, saying, “Behold, I 
am your Brother Beloved. Oh, my brethren, my brethren, 
how oft would I have led you in the ways of holy fellow- 
ship, and ye would not! Therefore is the Great Day be- 
come to you darkness, and not light.” F.D.W. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE SILENT PIANO 


I sate beside a Business Man, and he said, I am now an 
Has-been. I am retiring from Business, and not very 
Gracefully. I am getting out while the getting out is bad, 
but before it getteth any worse. 

And I said, What is that business from which thou art 
so precipitately retiring ? 

And he said, It is the Piano Business. 

And I said, That is a business that deserveth to succeed. 

And he said, Yea; and we have spent years building it 
up, and doing an honest business. And look at us now. 

And I said, Why is it thus, and what is the cause of 
this thusness ? 

And he said, It is Canned Musick. First, there is the 
Piano that folk play with their feet. 
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And I said, I render very excellent Musick in that 
fashion. 

And he said, Yea; and being able to play with thy feet 
instead of with thy brain and hands, thou shalt never learn. 

And I said, I learned a little before there were any 
Player-pianos. 

And he said, It is not simply the Player-piano, but the 
Phonograph, and the Radio. Peop'e have grown too lazy 
even to play a piano with their feet. 

And I said, I fear thou art telling the truth. 


And he said, The twilight of Kultur is in the fact that 
we have come to a point where we insist on getting all 
our Knowledge and our Art and our Kultur canned, and 
few men care to go to the labor of Creative Artistry in 
Musick or other of the Fine Arts. 


And I said, I fear the evil doth not stop there. For 
I behold that Colleges do now spend their hundreds of 
thousands for a Stadium where Forty Thousand people 
may yell themselves hoarse while two and twenty men get 
the exercise and the drill, and too much of it. And I think 
it would be better if Colleges were to educate the whole 
student body, and to teach them Creative and not Vicari- 
ous Sportsmanship. 

And he said, Thou wilt be a Voice crying in the wilder- 
ness if thou preach that doctrine. 

And I said, I am too astute a man to preach it; for 
I think I can read the handwriting on the wall that de- 
clareth that this Craze for Vicarious Kultur is to cease to 
be the Bone and Sinew of a College Education. And I 
prefer as thou dost that there shall be Diversified and 
Creative Skill. 

And he said, The passion for this gaining of Canned 
Kultur by proxy hath gone far toward taking possession 
of all of us, and of the things that are most sacred to us. 

And I said, There are people who think to gain their 
Eternal Salvation in that way. 

And he said, They have got a Large Sized Surprise 
coming unto them, with Charges Collect. 


ADULT RESPONSIBILITY FOR YOUTH 


By Norman E. Richardson, 
S.T.B., Ph.D., Litt.D. 

(As the days of the last General Synod 
of our Church passed I was overwhelmed 
by the conviction that as a denomination 
we were trying to lock the stable after the 
horse had run away. Impassioned ad- 
dresses listed innumerable problems facing 
the Church. There were cries for leader- 
ship and eries for money for worthy and 
pressing needs. There were laments over 
the insufficient adult responses to the tasks 
of the Church. And I said in.my heart— 
since woman does not yet lift voice in 
Synod:—“Your emphasis is all wrong— 
think less of these problems and more of 
the youth. Give attention to developing 
a new generation, with more zeal for labor 
and more generosity for the great needs 
of which you shout and your problems will 
be solved naturally.” 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 
has given two years of special emphasis 
to Young People’s Work. From the Mod- 
erator down to the smallest sub-committee, 
all thought and planned and worked to- 
gether for the youth of that great denomi- 
nation. The following article is part of 
the address made by Dr. Richardson at 
the last meeting of the General Assembly 
and used by special permission. I gladly 
use my space in this Children’s Day num- 
ber to this challenging message. 

Catherine Miller Balm, 


Director of Young People’s Work.) 
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CHILDREN'S DAY MESSAGES 


There is a subtle fallacy that explains, 
in part, the failure of some adults to grasp 
the full significance of Christian educa- 
tion. It is the supposition that the Chris- 
tian faith can take care of its own renewal 
without the aid of renewers. It is sup- 
posed, by some, to be automatically self- 
perpetuating. Fate is supposed to have 
decreed that it is to have an immortal 
place in the social process. Therefore its 
destiny as a constructive force within the 
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developing civilization, is not dependent 
upon the renewing efforts of those who pos- 
sess and appreciate it. There is no greater 
educational fallacy than this. Even the 
Christian faith has no power to quicken 
life unless it makes contact with life and 
by life. Adults must carry the respon- 
sibility of keeping the Christian faith 
alive within the social process. 

The fact is that children are not born 
with a knowledge of the Ten Command- 
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ments and of the Sermon on the Mount as 
a part of their biological inheritance. They 
do not obey the Commandments instinctive- 
ly. Something must happen to them be- 
sides physical growth before they can be- 
come Christians. Children have to learn 
to talk and they have to learn to tell the 
truth as they talk. This means that some 
one must teach them. Likewise, they have 
to learn from somebody how to be kind and 
unselfish when they have dealings with 
their fellowmen. 

Truthfulness is something that has to 
be learned. Honesty, kindness, obedience 
to God, love of the Church, devotion to 
the cause of missions, stewardship, devout 
reverence for the Word of God, and de- 
pendence upon Jesus Christ for salvation— 
all these things have to be learned. That 
generation of adults that neglects to teach 
youth the Christian faith puts that faith 
in jeopardy. If their neglect should be- 
come universal, the only hope of the per- 
petuity of the faith would be the pos- 
sibility that stones might cry out. But 
archaeology is a poor substitute for living 
witnesses. 

The story of mankind is not the story 
of an unbroken and continuous ascent from 
savagery to Christian culture. It is rather 
a fearful zig-zag with tendencies to revert 
to the lower levels of life, as well as to 


move upward to the higher levels. Every 
new generation must be lifted, by the 


grace of God, from the level of more or 
less intelligent beastiality toward the re- 
alized ideals of the Kingdom of God. 


And this task of lifting becomes increas- 
ingly heavy, as current culture approxi- 
mates the reign of righteousness, peace 
and a joy in the Holy Spirit. As the 
Kingdom of God advances, the distance 
between instinctive and Christian cultured 
behavior increases. The downward pull of 
man’s lower nature is a universal fact that 
has to be reckoned with. Only the grace 
of God can save the race from this down- 
ward pull. Christian education, evangelic- 
ally interpreted, is the accredited agency 
for the recurring realization in human life 
of the Kingdom for which Christ died. It 
is the power that keeps civilization from 
reverting back to a lower level of culture. 
It is only as adults select and transmit 
what is best and prevent the transmission 
of the worst in current partially Chris- 
tianized culture, that they bring in the 
Kingdom of God. 


Any system of ideas, institutional loy- 
alties, and victories over the flesh such as 
constitute a Christianized social order or 
any vital part of it, must have an un- 
broken line of effective teachers and teach- 
ing parents if it is to carry over from one 
generation to another. The grace of God 
comes to each new generation through 
Godly human agents or agencies. It is 
socially transmitted. It is faith that be- 
gets faith, spiritual life that begets life 
indeed, mature religious experience that 
points the way to immaturity. The Chris- 
tian faith must be renewed by somebody 
as physical life is renewed. A Church that 
has no young people in its membership is 
in a sorry plight. Its doors will soon be 
closed or, possibly, opened, but opened to 
a throng eager to see the movies. The 
deeper meaning of the words of our Lord 
have yet to be realized: “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me, for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” A child coming 
to adults who stana in His stead and shar- 
ing with them the life of God as Jesus 
Christ shared it, is the hope of the 
Church’s surviving the physical death of 
its present mature membership. 


Even if the Kingdom of God should have 
been universally realized or established it 
would disappear again, if it were not 
earried over into the hearts and minds of 
the new and succeeding generations. Or, 
in other words, the Kingdom of God can- 
not become permanently established among 
men until a universal and universally ef- 
fective system of Christian education shall 
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have been perfected, established and main- 
tained. 


A Crisis in Adult Responsibility 


In the historical unfolding of the King- 
dom of God, crises of one kind and another 
appear from time to time, because of con- 
ditions in the social process of which it is 
a part. Political, industrial, racial, educa- 
tional, economical problems emerge in acute 
form. They are the results of unusual 
combinations of circumstances. They must 
be met by heroic measures, for they en- 
danger the interests for which the Church 
stands. They call for special emphasis 
upon one or more of the fundamental vir- 
tues or for a fresh interpretation of some 
basic truth. They create a special need 
of refined ethical or religious insight and 
a corresponding power of conduct control. 

Such a crisis is now upon us. Organized 
and well-financed interests are seeking, de- 
liberately, to transmit to our youth not the 
best, but the very worst elements in our 
present social order. Evil, as well as the 
good, is being socially transmitted. 


THE TEST OF LOVE 


If you claim to love another, then 
your love must stand the test; 

If it’s love, then in the proving 
naught will change the love con- 
fessed. 

Nor will matter what the loved one 
seems to say or fain would do; 

If it’s love, you will not waver: you 
with love can still be true. 


You will not behave unseemly to- 
ward the one you love aright; 
Not a jealous thought or envy e’er 


will put your love to flight; 

Not a thought of grim suspicion, no 
unkind, harsh, cruel word 

Will you think or feel or utter, nor 
will gossip’s voice be heard. 


You will: be a mighty fortress! In 
your heart your friend will find 
Always faith and understanding, 

never thoughts that doubt or bind; 
Still enduring, never failing, love in 
you will see the best 
In the one whom you are loving, 
when your love will meet the test. 


—Anon, 


The boys and girls of our nation natur- 
ally seek adventure. They long for new 
and exhilarating experiences. They are 
not satisfied until they have a vivid sense 
of the realization or furtherance of life. 
They yearn for surprise or tense situations 
wherein they can test themselves out with 
regard to alertness, resourcefulness, endur- 
ance. Contrary to certain adult assump- 
tions, youth does not desire, primarily, to 
be good or to be pious members of a sancti- 
fied body of believers. What young peo- 
ple do desire and insist upon is that they 
be permitted to make contact with life on 
a level that is just above or beyond their 
present level of experience. They crave 
soul expansion, 

“How can we experiment with life or 
conduct adventures in experience in such 
a way as to achieve personal enrichment, 
acquire greater skill in exercising self- 
control, and add, interestingly, to our 
knowledge of life?”—this is the question 
youth are asking and the challenge of the 
unexperienced aspects of life comes to 
them, today, with a vividness or imme- 
diacy, and in such a multitude of ways 
that they are hurried on to adulthood be- 
fore their time. They are in danger of 
maturing too rapidly along many lines. 
The environment in which they live is 
excessively stimulating. The paths of sin 
and of righteousness are intriguingly 
foreed upon their attention. 
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Even in the elementary grades, children 
are taught to think independently. They 
become familiar with the logie of science. 
They recognize facts. They are alert to 
detect errors in inference. They hesitate 
to accept what tradition and custom pre- 
sent until this knowledge has been studied 
pragmatically. They test the validity of 
authority by experimentation. They abhor 
dogmatism and arbitrariness. They are 
superior in the clearness and dependability 
of their thinking to any former generation 
of youth. If properly trained in spiritual 
matters, they are capable of recreating 
ordered society on a moral and spiritual 
level that will more nearly approximate the 
realized Kingdom of God, than the achieve- 
ments of any former generation. But, on 
the other hand, if they adopt lawlessness, 
irreverence, and disobedience as the way of 
life, they precipitate a crisis that endan- 
gers civilization itself. 

The plain meaning of the present-day 
situation in this: adult responsibility for 
youth has reached an acute stage. Youth 
that is scientifically trained but spiritually 
neglected can wreck this present civiliza- 
tion. Its power to do harm may easily get 
beyond its disposition to practice the vir- 
tues that are sanctioned by the Christian 
faith. Its tendency to test knowledge in 
order to find out if it is trustworthy has, 
in many instances, developed into a gen- 
eral attitude of skepticism toward those 
super-scientifie or ultra-scientifie truths 
which the divine Word of God and cen- 
turies of human experience have validated. 
The present generation of adults has ere- 
ated conditions in the midst of which . 
youth’s passion for experimentation, in 
order to discover truth or to validate a 
hypothesis, is in danger of leading into 
tentative trail of sin. The achievement 
of freedom from some forms of antiquated 
knowledge has suggested a disregard for 
other kinds of knowledge that cannot be 
disregarded even tentatively, without ex- 
treme danger. 

Such time as this calls for moral cour- 
age and incisive action on the part of 
adults. In order to save our young peo- 
ple not only from religious degeneracy but 
also moral bankruptcy, the Christian faith, 
in all its purity and effectiveness, must be 
transmitted to them. 

The most important and imperative as- 
pect of the task of the local Church just 
now, is its educational program. 

When properly interpreted and suitably 
presented, the Christian faith does appeal 
to young people. It is heroic enough to 
appeal to their imaginations. They enjoy 
the adventure of learning about the Chris- 
tian way of living and of crusading with 
Christ. That which is born of the Spirit 
may be born in their hearts within the 
class-room, provided they have a teacher 
who is Spirit-filled. The 1900th anniver- 
sary of Pentecost should see multitudes of 
Spirit-filled adults ministering to the spir- 
itual needs of youth. The Christian nurture 
of youth is the supreme strategy of faith 
propaganda. 

Such nurture, to be effective, however, 
involves the sharing of responsibilities as 
well as of privileges of Church member- 
ship and discipleship. Adults should be as 
ready to share their official positions of 
honor and responsibility, provided that this 
can be done safely, as to point out what 
are orthodox beliefs. 
spiritually by participating in the formally © 
recognized activities of the Session as well — 


as in memorizing the catechism, The wis- 


dom of youth as well as of age, is some-— 


voluntary and gracious 7 release 
membership in the Session, in order an q 
serve the spiritual resources of a yo 
man. Since coming to St. Paul, the s 
er has learned of one Presbyterian C 
that has constituted a Junior Sessio: 
whieh certain responsibilities have 
delegated. 
The call to the adults of the Ch 
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not going to be in vain. Here is a re- 
sponsibility that lies close at home. Dr. 
Covert is right when he asks: “How can a 
Church that does not have the disposition 
and ability to care for the children and 
youth of its own household expect God to 
entrust to it the task of evangelizing the 
world?” Youth is not always lovable. But 
our Lord said: “If you love only those 
who love you, what merit is there in that?” 
Youth does not always help the adults 
earry the burden of the Church. But our 
Lord said: “And if you help only those 
who help you, what merit is there in that?” 
It sometimes costs money and time and 
energy to guide youth in the right way. 
But our Lord said: “If you lend only to 
people from whom you expect to get some- 
thing, what merit is there in that?” And 
yet He also said: “Give and they will give 
to you; good measure, pressed down, 
Shaken together, and running over they 
will pour into your lap.” Luke VI, 32, 34, 
38 (Goodspeed’s translation). 


NOTEWORTHY BOOKS FOR LEADERS 
OF YOUTH 


Singing Pathway, by Mary Stevens Dickie. 
Published by Powell & White. Price, $1. 
This is a truly beautiful book! 

Its blue and gold cover is a fitting dress 
for the most delightful contents—one hun- 
dred and ninety songs for high school boys 
and girls, fifteen worship services, a sec- 
tion of poetry to use in building programs 
or to read for the sheer joy of it, and a 
comprehensive list of stories and picture 
songs. 

There are songs which are prayers and 
songs which are the expression of youth’s 
sense of the beauty of the world God made: 
there are songs of earnest purpose and 
stunt songs: there are songs to sing when 
hiking—there are even songs to sing when 
doing otherwise irksome household tasks, 
Many of the songs are original, some are 
famous poems set to the traditional music 
of many nations. . 

The arrangement of “Singing Pathways’ 
is specially interesting. There are four 
sections: I, The Path of Finding Myself; 
II, The Trail of Discovering Nature; ITI, 
The Street of Seeking Others; IV, The 
Highroad of Meeting God. 

To young people’s societies, clubs, class- 
groups and families who want a song book 
which will help make life beautiful and 
joyous I heartily recommend “Singing 
Pathways.” 


? 


Highways to International Goodwill, by 
Walter W. Van Kirk. Published by the 
Abingdon Press. Price, $1.10. 

There are a great many people who talk 
and even pray rather vaguely for the com- 
ing. of international good-will. Here is a 
book by a man, himself young enough to 
understand youth’s point of view, which 
tells very clearly upon what international 
good-will depends. Here is a book which 
suggests definite ways by which youth may 
help to bring about the good-will. 

Doctor Van Kirk gives to young people 
just the information needed on a subject 
which is most vital to youth and presents 
his facts in a clear vivid style. 


So Youth May Know, by Roy E. Dickerson, 
Published by Association Press. Price, $2. 
The building of a finer world depends 

rather largely upon the satisfactory adjust- 

ment of youth’s personal problems and 
there is overwhelming evidence to the fact 
that many, if not most, of youth’s diffi- 
culties grow out of a misunderstanding of 
the facts about sex or a distorted view- 
point toward sex. 
Here is a frank, straight-from-the-shoul- 
der presentation of the whole subject of 
sex and love written by a man of wide 
experience in counseling boys and young 
men and heartily endorsed by such eminent 
youth leaders as Perey R. Hayward and 
Daniel A. Poling. Its frankness may be 
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startling to some older folk but it will do 
away with furtive efforts to gain informa- 
tion. It will help young men to achieve 
high idealism in the whole realm of love 
which so many forces of the world are 
tending to cheapen. 


“WE WANT BIBLE STORIES” 
By C. A. Hauser 


One of our prominent ministers recently 
made this statement in criticising the new 
Departmental Graded Lessons, and then 
added “and we also want Bible pictures.” 
Not so long ago a well known principal 
of a city high school made a similar de- 
mand. Off and on Church School teachers 
voice this feeling. A showing of hands 
would in all likelihood reveal that this is a 
position quite generally held. The ques- 
tion is therefore worthy of most careful 
consideration. 


On the Way to the Reformed Church 
Camp 


But the fact that a conviction is shared 
by a large number of people does not of 
itself make that conviction correct. Be- 
cause nearly fifty per cent of the Sunday 
School teaching materials used by the 
Protestant denominations throughout 
America are International Uniform Les- 
sons does not make these uniform lessons 
sound educationally. It simply means that 
a popular demand exists for them that 
must be met. Indeed it is well known 
that with a few exceptions these lessons 
are discredited by the denominational lead- 
ers in the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education, and that these lessons 
have no scoring value in the School stand- 
ards recently adopted by the Council for 
testing educational efficiency. Besides, 
Schools which carefully go into the study 
of the merits of the Uniform Lessons 
quickly pass on to the adoption of Graded 
Lesson Materials. Therefore in deciding 
the legitimacy of the demand the title of 
this article suggests, we cannot be guided 
merely by its popularity. 

Passing to the merits of the question, 
which is the only wise and fair way of 
approaching any difficult problem, let us 
ask: Do those who raise the question, and 
others who are responsible for religious 
education in the last analysis really want 
“Bible Stories,” and Bible Pictures, or do 
they want living “Epistles, known and read 
of all men?” Surely we want Bible Stories 
and Bible Pictures as source material and 
all of these we can get because the Bible 
is and will ever remain the chief source 
book of the Christian religion, the ulti- 
mate guide in matters of Christian faith 
and practice. But a much higher principle 
is involved in vital Christian education* 
than knowledge of a book, even the Book 
of books. The Bible must be given its 
proper place in the Christian religion. 
What Jesus said of the Sabbath, that it is 
“made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath,” must also be said of the Bible. The 
Bible is made for man and not man for the 
Bible. This is but another way of saying 
that the Bible is not an end in itself, some- 
thing to be worshiped and made a fetish 
of; but that it is a means to an end, and 
that higher spiritual end is the nurture of 
the soul, the unfolding of the Christian 
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life, and the building of a Christian world. 
It is strange that in our just zeal for the 
Bible, we have so greatly overlooked this 
higher and better use of it. 

If the ultimate purpose of Christian edu- 
cation is to develop Christian character 
and conduct, teachers should not only be 
free to choose in addition to Bible mate- 
rial, stories and pictures, which although 
not “Biblical” yet draw their inspiration 
from the Bible and illustrate Christian 
truth in terms of the thought and life of 
people other than those found in the 
Bible. This not only should be permis- 
sible, in fact it has been found necessary 
if we are to interpret Christ to the boys 
and girls and men and women of our own 
age. Does it not seem like folly, on the 
one hand to teach that Christ should find 
expression in our thought life, in litera- 
ture, and art, the sciences; in the whole of 
life, and then forbid the use of such reli- 
gious materials in teaching Christianity? 

If “possession is nine-tenths of the law,” 
the use of such so-called “extra-Biblical 
material” is not an innovation. To be con- 
sistent, preachers who oppose such mate- 
rials would have to eliminate nine-tenths 
of the data contained in their sermons. 
They would have to set aside their Church 
hymnals and return to the Covenanter’s 
position of using “only the Psalms” in 
worship. The Christian Reformed branch 
of the Dutch Church would have to cease 
preaching on the Heidelberg Catechism, a 
duty now enjoined upon its ministers in at 
least one service each Sunday. 

Do we then really “Want Bible Stories” 
and “Bible Pictures” in the sense in 
which this demand is usually understood, 
namely: only Bible Stories and only Bible 
Pictures? Do we not want in addition as 
they may be needed—and they are needed 
as experience teaches—other stories, and 
pictures with Christian content? And most 
of all, do we not really want in the last 
analysis, Christians—people with Christian 
belief and conduct? 

The Christian forces of the city of Port- 
land, Oregon, recently put on a Bible 
memory contest. The winner of the prize 
was a “lifer” in the state penitentiary at 

—_———-, Form your own conclusion. 


A LAMB IN SCHOOL 
By Addison H. Groff 


“Tt made the children laugh and shout 
to see a lamb in school,” we are informed 
in the “nursery rime” that has made Mary 
and her lamb famous. It was, however, a 
dog in school that provoked the following 
reflection. 

The school was a Union D. V. B. S., and 
the dog was a collie known to all the chil- 
dren of the community by his first name. 
He followed the children to school and the 
“catastrophe” of his presence was discov- 
ered by one of the teachers, who, as it 
happened had received his religious edu- 
cation in bonnie Scotland, where discipline 
is more than a name, His catechism said 
nothing about dogs but was concerned 
rather with the chief end of man. Natur- 
ally, this teacher was not a St. Francis, 
who preached to the birds and once con- 
verted a wolf. Besides this dog needed 
no conversion, being more lamb-like than 
Mary’s lamb had ever been. 

In fact, in this teacher‘s eye the dog’s 
presence was calamitous. He proceeded 
forthwith to show him the door and be- 
yond. He ealls our collie and strides to- 
ward the door, the dog following, obeying 
the severe Scotch tones and recognizing a 
master’s voice. The door is reached (by 
the teacher) and is politely held open. All 
is proceeding in good order, when, hark! 
a low whistle is heard and the dog goes in 
reverse, returns to the center of the room 
and tries to find the whistler, who is with- 
out doubt one of the meek junior grade 
boys who looks up innocently. A period of 
perfect silence ensues. The dog is be- 
wildered, the teacher is losing his splendid 
poise. The children (about 35 in number) 
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are ready to explode. The teacher, un- 
daunted, makes another attempt to expel 
the invader, addressing the canine in still 
severer tones. Again the door is almost 
reached when again the low whistle sounds, 
and again the dog returns to mid-room. 

At this point the other teacher, who had 
been absorbed in this drama, had an in- 
spiration. He approaches teacher number 
one and suggests: “Why not let the dog 
stay here?” A new and strange light spread 
over the features of the latter and ¢en- 
turies of Scotch formalism dropped away 
as he said: “Let’s try it.” 

The dog, finding his short-time-master’s 
voice silent and the whistle lost amid the 
children’s laughter and shoutings (which 
we did not mention, the same being un- 
necessary) walks under one of the tables, 
lies down and goes to sleep and was for- 
gotten by pupils and teachers alike. The 
session that day seemed to be a particu- 
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larly satisfactory one to the teachers. “The 
children were so quiet and orderly.” Some- 
how, the school seemed so non-school-like 
because of the collie’s presence. Somehow, 
it seemed to do both pupil and teacher 
good “to have a dog in school.” 

However, the phrase “a lamb in school” 
has somewhat of a tragic suggestion to 
anyone who stops to think. It should make 
educators weep and lament to see children 
act like lambs in school. Lamb-likeness is 
unnatural to most children. Such a quality 
becomes a saint, one who has come out of 
great tribulation, but it is usually evi- 
dence of bad training to see it in a child 
at the beginning of his educational climb. 

Why? Because the fact is that disci- 
pline, that is, the rigorous variety (which 
is the kind usually meant) makes teaching 
impossible, for the simple reason that it 
usually conceals the pupil and compels the 
teacher to work in the dark. How can a 
teacher teach if he cannot see his pupil? 
How can he see his pupil if the pupil is 
hidden? The real teacher knows that in 
order to teach he must first find his pupil. 
He knows that the only discipline is self- 
discipline and that any other kind is dan- 
gerous. Because of the lack of under- 
standing of this simple but fundamental 
principle, we have lambs in school and 
Sunday School, in homes, and, clasically, 
in the army, and untrained wild beasts 
when the child or child-man is “on his 
own.” 

A scoutmaster (and the principles of 
“scouting” should be carefully examined 
by all aspiring teachers) said to me re- 
cently: “Come and visit our troop some 
evening. But I must tell you that when 
you enter the meeting you will hardly be 
able to tell which is the scoutmaster.” 
other words, the boys were being given a 
chance to acquire character for themselves, 
the only way yet discovered for its acquisi- 
tion. 


CHILDREN IN THE VACATION 
SCHOOL 
By L. C. T. Miller 
Jesus took a little child and set him in 
the midst of the disciples. You recall His 
word, “Suffer the little children . . . to 
come unto Me.” Here is the reason why 
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we have the Vacation School. It is to 
bring our children into the Christian way 
of living. 

Perhaps a Church School which is seek- 
ing to achieve a certain standard of ex- 
cellence should have a Vacation School. I 
am free to confess that I know little about 
such standards, nor do I care a great deal 
about them. It is the child, never a per- 
centage, who shall be the center of my 
Vacation School. We have known Vaca- 
tion Schools where Biblical knowledge and 
memory verses furnished the heart of the 
school. Now every Vacation School should 
have a place for these, certainly, but the 
child—showing him, not merely teaching 
him, how to find something of the Chris- 
tian way of life—this is the heart of my 
Vacation School. 

For this reason, we believe it well to 
break the school into small groups. A 
large crowd of children in the assembly 
period is an inspiration to the adult but 
we question its value so far as worship and 
learning on the part of the child is ¢on- 
cerned, Eight intermediate girls last sum- 
mer made certain discoveries in Christian 
living and felt the inspiration of Chris- 
tian worship as a hundred of various ages 
could not have done. <A problem which 
these girls were facing in their own lives 
was called out. The suggestion was made 
that a brief paper be prepared by one of 
the girls; one or two of the girls were 
asked to write prayers which they should 
use the following morning in the worship 
period; Scripture passages, bearing upon 
the problem and a hymn were carefully 
selected. Here was a setting for efficient 
learning and genuine worship. 

Children like to attend the Vacation 
School; they will listen with avidity to 
stories that are interesting and fairly well 
told; they will sing lustily and respond 
to questions during the conversation 
period. But these in themselves are not 
to be taken as evidence that progress is be- 
ing made in the understanding of what it 
means for five-year-old Jane and ten-year- 
old John to live as if God were real to 
them. The Vacation School that puts the 
child in the center must be more than an 
organization to dispense formal instruction 
in the Bible, in missionary work, and the 
like. It must be something of a labora- 
tory for Christian living. Hand-work and 
supervised play are the rooms in this lab- 
oratory. In both of these the child is more 
nearly living a normal life than in any 
other phase of the school’s work. And in 
both, the alert teacher has the opportunity 
to observe her pupils, if she does not have 
too many, with a view to supplying cer- 
tain needs, which in these normal interests 
of childhood, come to the front. General 
Motors advertises certain tests to which 
they subject their cars. In these, very 
often weaknesses are discovered. When 
such discoveries are made, the test cars 
are returned to the shop where changes 
and adjustments are made. Then they are 
sent out again, when by further tests, the 
value of the changes are proved. The ulti- 
mate product of that great corporation in 
all departments of its work is a car. It is 
not a series of drawings, nor a mass of 
mechanical parts, but a car—a car that has 
stamina, a car that will “stand up” when 
it is released from the shelter of the fac- 
tory and sent out to do its duty upon the 
road. 
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Children attend the Vacation School not 
merely “to make things” and “learn.” They 
and their parents may think this to be the 
reason for their attendance. But the 
teacher must never permit this to become 
the boundary of her work in the Vacation 
School. She must ever have in mind the 
fact that her children are candidates for 
the Christian way of life. She must guide 
her children in the development of Chris- 
tian attitudes; she must endeavor to eulti- 
vate in them Christian initiative. The 
Vacation School is a testing and proving 
ground for growing Christian character. 
Children, not books merely, children are 
the materials with which we work in the 
Vacation School. The task is too great 
for a vacation period to be sure, but the 
Vacation School can make a real contri- 
bution to the achievement of this end when 
the child is placed in the center and be- 
comes the throbbing heart of the work 
attempted. 


THE NURSERY DEPARTMENT OF THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


By Margaret L. String 


The “Nursery Department” is the new 
name for the “Cradle Roll Department.” 
What is the relation of the Nursery De- 
partment to your Church School and what 
is the relation of your school to the 
Nursery Department? Have you ever 
thought about it? Have you ever dis- 
cussed the Nursery Department at your 
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Workers’ Council? Do you ask for reports 
from this department? Let me tell you 
one mother’s experience with a Nursery 
Department and then you may check up 
your department in your Church School. 


“We had just moved in a new neighbor- 
hood, and were scarcely located when our 
little daughter was born. During the first 
month we had a ealler, the visitor of the 
Nursery Department of the Church about 
two blocks away. After a pleasant visit 
the caller asked for the privilege of plac- 
ing the baby’s name in the Nursery Roll. 
I was pleased and only too glad to have 
the name on the roll. The visitor left with 
me a leaflet on the care of the tiny baby, | 


the Church Bulletin, and an invitation to 


meet with the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. This association met quarterly a 
was composed of all the parents and | 
ers in the Children’s Division. I a 

the meeting of the Parent-Teachers’ 
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ciation and was handed a leaflet or two 
about “Milk for Babies.” 

The program was most helpful and the 
topic for consideration was, “Can I Teach 
My Child Religion?” based on a book by 
the same name written by George Steward. 
At the close of the meeting I was invited 
to join a Mothers’ Circle meeting monthly 
to read and discuss the book “A Study of 
Babyhood,”’ by Mary Haviland. 

These meetings gave me just what I 
needed, social relationships with other 
mothers, a share in their experiences and 
wise guidance in the training of my own 
child at the time I felt the need of it 
most. 

I was always glad to see the Nursery 
Visitor, as she came from time to time, 
bringing a message from the Church, a 
birthday greeting or another leaflet on the 
training of children. 

When my child was almost three I was 
urged to bring her to the Church School. 
I felt the child was much too young, but 
the Visitor insisted provision, had been 
made for just such children. One day I 
went, I was ushered into the Nursery 
Class, the room was just one glorified 
nursery: blocks and toys and little chairs 
and dolls, Jean was at home at once. I 
was guided to the Parents’ Class and much 
enjoyed the feeling of being with men and 
women again in the Church. I was glad 
to see the men were as much interested as 
the women and mentally resolved to have 
my husband join me on the next Sunday. 

When the Visitor made her next eall I 
expressed my appreciation and tried to tell 
her what it had meant to me during these 
three years. I said, “How does it happen 
your Church does so much more than other 
Churches?” Her quick response was, “It 
does not happen, we have an active Nur- 
sery Department and we plan for all these 
things. We want parents to know no 
child is too young for the Church to be 
interested in, we want parents to look to 
the Church for answers to many of their 
problems, we want to throw about the home 
all the safeguards of fine social relation- 
ships. We also want the little child to 
very early learn to love the Church and 
to think of it as a place of happy times. 

“Our Nursery Department accepts re- 
sponsibility for the children until we pro- 
mote them to the Kindergarten Depart- 
ment.” 

Do you realize what organization was 
needed to accomplish these ends? A well 
organized Nursery Department with a su- 
perintendent, visitors, secretary, teacher of 
the Nursery Class on Sunday, teacher of 
the Parents’ Class, possibly elected from 
one of their own number. A definite share 
_ in planning and promoting the Parent- 
Teacher Association and full responsibility 
for the Circle of Nursery Mothers. 

Is this department worth cultivating? 
What would such a department mean in 
your school? 

(Free leaflets for this use can be secured 
through Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. The Borden Co., 
350 Madison Ave., N. Y. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., Metropolitan Tower, 
New York City.) 


THE PRACTICE SCHOOL 
By Margaret L. String 


The Practice School in our Dayton 
School of Religious Education was an in- 
novation. It was intended for pupils tak- 
ing courses in “Materials and Methods in 
the Primary Department” and “Primary 
Administration.” We have felt for a long 
time the truth of the statement, “we learn 
by doing” but we have not been able to 
put that truth to the test until this year. 
No doubt you have two questions in your 
mind—“What is a Practice School?” and 
“What is a success?” The Practice School 
was the place where we actually tested 
out our materials and methods with chil- 
dren of Primary age. Of course, the con- 
ditions were not ideal. The room failed to 
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give atmosphere, the children and teachers 
were strange to each other, but we did 
have comfortable chairs and tables and 
pictures and all the materials for illustra- 
tion we could use, and best of all a won- 
derful pianist. 

At the first class period we agreed that 
the number and kind of officers depended 
upon the ultimate objective and local con- 
ditions, hence our first discussion was on 
an objective for the ten days before us. 


Dayton Summer School Graduates 


After the objective was agreed upon, we 
divided it into parts we hoped to achieve 
daily. ‘We were sure the contact with 
the children and their reaction would mod- 
ify our plans, so we agreed to plan an out- 
line of the day’s work, and after the ses- 
sion write what really happened. To test 
the effectiveness of our work, we agreed to 
chart our children on the first day, then 
again at the end of the first week, and give 
a final rating at the end of the period. As 
we had more leaders than children, the 
same children were charted by several 
helpers and it was a pleasure to see how 
much alike the final ratings were. 

Officers, teachers and helpers were se- 
lected and source materials placed in their 
hands with the understanding that they 
bring before the whole group, in an after- 
noon session, all materials they might use 
the next day—songs, pictures, prayers, 
stories, objects and suitable forms of ex- 
pression for the child. Suitable recreation 
was also planned. Thus, during the ten 
days every pupil had an opportunity to 
help plan the work as well as guide the 
children in the learning of the same. 

Was the school a success? We will per- 
mit results to speak. After a lesson on the 
beautiful things our Heavenly Fathér has 
given us, we were:pleased to have one of 
the children bring a beautiful basket of 
flowers, saying, “I thought it would make 
our room beautiful.” After that lesson on 
sharing, the two children came with flowers 
to share with the helpers, and Dorothy 
placed her lovely necklace around the neck 
of a smaller child, saying, “I know she’ll 
like to wear it today, don’t you think she 
will?” After a lesson on God’s gift of 
tain, Vivian said, “Why don’t we say a 
prayer of thank-you for the rain that came 
last night, it did make our grass all green 
again; my father said so.” The words 
“Make our grass all green again” were part 
of a song we had been singing. 

The children always came early and it 
was with difficulty we kept our class from 
out-growing its quarters, and as the days 
came and went we could hardly keep a 
regular closing time. 

The following quotations from assigned 
work will tell just what the pupils thought 
of the “school” as a teaching method—“It 
gave us such a chance to study the children 
and learn what they like.” “I learned pic- 
tures are the way to a child’s heart, and 
we must have unity in the entire pro- 
gram.” “TI learned the children like to 
plan and do their own work, also how easy 
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it is to teach songs to them if the songs 
suit them.” “Never taught before, so it 
was a real experience. I noted they love 
music and pictures and enter whole-heart- 
edly into planning the work. I want to 
teach now.” 


WE LEARN TO TEACH BY TEACHING 


At both the Cedar Crest and the Dayton 
Summer Schools of Religious Education, 
the 1929 session was made notable by the 
success of a carefully organized program of 
teaching under supervision. Delegates at 
‘Cedar Crest had the privilege of working 
day by day in a real Vacation Church 
School held in the Emmanuel Reformed 
Church of Allentown, The activities of 
this practice school are sketched in a re 
port submitted by the Rev. A. N. Sayres, 
of Lansdale, who was the supervisor of the 
Junior Department: “Hach afternoon was 
spent in two periods—one of review and 
appraisal of the morning school session. 
No private criticisms of the work were 
offered, but all comments by teacher and 
class alike were open and candid and im- 
personal. The finest kind of spirit pre- 
vailed in these free-for-all discussions. In 
the whole time I noted only one case where 
I suspected a resentment of a criticism, 
and that criticism was rather unjust and 
not confirmed by the rest of the class. 

“Excellent work was done in worship 
and story telling. Especially in the latter 
realm did we hit a high point with Miss 
Blank’s story on the eighth day. Discus- 
sions were poor. Miss alone achiev- 
ed a really commendable piece of work. 
The Dramatization period was well worth 
while. The single memory work drill and 
training in worship period were well done. 

“A surprisingly normal attitude was de- 
veloped between pupils and practice teach- 
ers. The feeling I was afraid of, which 
sometimes prevails in model schools on the 
part of pupils towards teachers, was never 
in evidence. Real regret was evident on 
the last day at the prospect that these 
teachers would not be present next year, 
and the announcement that Miss 
would be one to return won genuine smiles 
of affection and approval for her. 

“An abnormal absence of problems char- 
acterized the conduct of the pupils. Some 
external conditions created problems—par- 
ticularly the noise of the adjoining depart- 
ments during our periods which required 
quiet—but there were no problems of dis- 
cipline whatever. This may be explain- 
able by the personnel of the children, 
which I think was high, or by the pres- 
ence of so many teachers (although there 
was no sign that the children were ‘sub- 
dued’ by their presence) or (and I prefer 
to accept this theory) by the real interest 
evoked in the children’s minds by our pro- 
ject. Their interests were truly chal- 
lenged. 

“The rest of the conference periods was 
spent in more or less academic discussion 
of the following topics two theoretical 
and six practical—l. The Curriculum of 
Religious Education. 2. The Teacher’s Re- 
lation to the Group. 1. Worship. 2. Story 
Telling. 3. Discussion. 4. Expressional 
Activities. 5. Dramatization. 6. Recre- 
ation. A list of suggested collateral read- 
ing is appended. The closing two hours 
were open for discussion of pupil’s prob- 
lems, assignment of post-school reports, 
ete.” 

The Practice School at Dayton 

What does the practice school accom- 
plish? Much better than a theoretical de- 
seription of the values of the practice 
school are the following judgments of 
teachers who attended the Dayton Summer 
School in 1929 and took part in teaching 
of a Primary Department under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Margaret L. String: 

“T have learned to get acquainted better 
with children and their actions in the Sun- 
day School. I think we know more of the 
children having had them with us than if 
we had merely talked about them.” 
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Cedar Crest Summer School Faculty, 1929 


. “This practice school has. helped-me ‘to 
know more about arranging the program 
for each week so every part of the program 
will express the same thought. Seeing 
some one use the methods instead of: just 
teaching them from the textbook, gave me 
a better idea of selecting materials and 
songs to use with the lesson.” 

“Tn doing things we come in contact with 
obstacles which if we were just discussing 
them we would probably never encounter.” 
. “It gave me, the opportunity to observe 
the reaction of, the children in the various 
parts of the program. For’ instance, I 
noticed that the children- love music. and 
ean learn a new song very quickly . ». 
I know that by having the children here 
where I could try out the methods, I re- 
ceived much more benefit from the course 
than had I simply read it or discussed it 
in class.” 

, “If. we had a lecture period and pro- 
grams were given to us we would no doubt 
try to use those that are given us and not 
try to make or think out a program for 
ourselves.” 

. “By having children to teach we could 
apply the lessons we learned and remember 
them better. I saw the difference between 
children and know how to treat them.” 

. “Pve learned that you should not help 
the children so much, rather let them do 
the work themselves, especially in doing 
handwork. This gives them more confi- 
dence in themselves.” 

“Although not all the methods of teach- 

ing and training are entirely new, seeing 
both old and new methods worked out and 
helping: with some of them has been of 
great value.”. 
. “T never knew that the children must 
have some recreation to rest themselves 
while working and no doubt I never would 
have learned it if I hadn’t seen the won- 
derful, stimulating effect it has on the 
child.” os 
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THE CHURCH SCHOOL AND 
MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


By A. V. Casselman 


One of the major missionary problems 
confronting the Church today is that of 
making the missionary enterprise a vital 
thing in the life of every member of the 
Church. There are too many people in 
the Church today who believe that mis- 
sions is the business of a special group 
who have a particular interest in the sub- 
ject. There are those also who even think 
that missionary activity is an affair of 
the Church women. To be sure, there are 
other delicate and perplexing missionary 
problems on the mission field; and there 
is the other important financial problem 
which is ever present with us here at 
home. But these are administrative prob- 
lems and must be solved by the Missions 
on the field and the Board at home. 


The problem of which we are speaking 
is an educational one and can be solved 
only by an educational process. It is a 
matter not only of information and in- 
struction, but of changing attitudes and 
a joyful experience of the world-wide con- 
tacts of the Christian life. The ideal place 
for the solution of this problem is in the 
Church School. Indeed, one may well 
doubt whether the problem will be solved 
without the co-operation of the Church 


School. In the School of the Church we 
have all the requisites ready for this 
solution. We have here, at least ideally, 


all the age groups of the Church—children, 
boys and girls, young people, men and 
women. We have in the Church School 
also the educational organization neces- 
sary for the solution of this problem— 
teachers and classes and departments. 
Then, too, we have in the Church School 
the paraphernalia necessary for modern 
missionary education of the entire congre- 
gation—class rooms, blackboards, maps and 
student helps of various kinds. 


Missionary education in the Church 
School is being recognized by our authori- 
ties in religious education as the logical 
place for the solution of our problem and 
missionary education methods are being 
developed to this end. In the last issue 
of the “International Journal of Religious 
Education” there was a review of “The 
Missionary Education of Intermediates,” a 
book written by Mrs. Harold B. Kersch- 
ner, of Philadelphia. The following words 
from this review are significant in this 
connection: “The methods proposed are 
based upon sound modern educational 
theory. Except for the fact that its illus- 
trations and its content material have to 


The Crisis Of Christ 


By Dr. JosEpH Fort Newton 
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Class in Dramatization, Cedar Crest, 1929 
“The Light of the World” 


do largely with the foreign field, this could 
be a book on general religious education 
for intermediates — which shows the long 
strides that have been made in making 
missionary education a part of the gen- 
eral educational stream.” ; 


If missionary education is a part of 
religious education and should be a part 
of the regular Church School curriculum, 
the question may be asked, and it is nat- 
ural that it should be asked, why do we 
not leave it to the field of religious educa- 
tion and no longer consider it as a separ- 
ate problem. One answer to this question 
is given by Miss Ina Brown in her recent 
book, “Training for World Friendship,” 
as follows: “We cannot cease to approach 
missionary education as a separate problem 
because the majority of persons who are- 
responsible for the religious education 
program of the local Church have not yet 
recognized missionary education as an in- 
tegral part of religious education. The 
reason for this is not difficult to find. The 
missionary enterprise has never been look- 
ed upon as the main business of the 
Church.” Thus Miss Brown brings us back 
to our original problem. : 


However, we are happy in the convic- 
tion that this statement is applying less 
dnd less to the Reformed Church.’ The 
Department of Missionary Education has 
received and is increasingly receiving the , 
hearty co-operation of every Department 
of the Board of Christian Education in 
every attempt to make missionary educa- 
tion a real and essential part of the edu- 
eational task of the Church School. The 
fruits of this co-operation and integration 
are bound to appear in our Church life. 
When that time comes it will be found that, 
many of our missionary problems have beer 
permanently solved. rds 


y 


Will ye also go away? Lord, to whom shall we go?—John 6:67, 68. 7 


(For Dr. Newton, Fellowship long since transcended fellowships. Because of this he has permitted this sermon to be 
sent to the religious weeklies of America for simultaneous publication. It was preached in the City Temple, London, 
May 14, 1930, before some 3,000 ministers gathered under the auspices of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales and the Free Church Council, to celebrate the anniversary of the Colonial Missionary Society. It will be in-— 
cluded in a volume to be issued this fall by Harper and Brothers under the title of “Things I Know in Religion.” 


UE 

The early ministry of Jesus in Galilee 
was a springtime of blossom and _ bird- 
song. In the power of the Spirit He re- 
turned from the Wilderness of Temptation, 
His heart~aglow, His mind made up, 
preaching the Gospel of God. Throngs 
hung up on His lips, drawn by the winsome- 
ness of His personality, the lyric loveli- 
ness of His words, and the wonder of His 
works of mercy. He made men glad about 
God, glad about life, equally by His in- 
eredible approachableness and His under- 


standing kindness, no less than by the 
warmth and wealth of His vision. In un- 
clouded glory the love and power of God 
shone in His face, and wrought in His 
healing hands. 

The vision of the Kingdom of God was 
so vivid in the mind of Jesus, and so radi- 
ant in His heart, that He had hope that 
the people of His fathers would hear and 
heed, and so avert the doom which He saw 
impending. But, alas, it was not to be so. 
When He began His work in Judea, at first 
there was response, and then an icy en- 
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mity, made the more implacable by the fear 
that the whole nation might be led off 

after Him. As between the restless polit- — 
ical radicalism of Galilee and the rigid — 
religious bigotry of Judea, He did no 
fit into the scheme of His age. Ther 
no room for His gospel of truth wor! 
by love, which revealed the futilit 
violence in reaching any high socia 
His effort to win the synagogue from 

Pharisees failed; His attempt lear 
the Temple met defeat. Before t 
the first summer He knew that 
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majority of His generation His ministry 
was doomed to be misunderstood, and He 
Himself to be despised and rejected of 
men. 

Such was the scene and setting of the 
Crisis of Christ. It was the old tempta- 
tion again; and even while the people were 
trying to press upon His head the crown 
of rebellion against Rome, He knew that 
He must walk the high, hard way of the 
Cross, wearing a crown of thorns. Sud- 
denly He turned and put the fickle, sensa- 
tion-loving crowds to the test—those who 
wanted Him to turn stones into bread and 
dazzle them with signs—and if they had 
been fascinated by His charm they were 
staggered by His challenge: “Except ye 
eat My flesh and drink My blood, ye have 
no life in you.” Truly, it is one thing to 


come to the point of religion and 
another thing to come religiously to 
every point. It was a hard saying; 
the multitudes melted away, fright- 
ened by His strange, stern demands, 


leaving the disciples themselves bewilder- 
er and half-terrified. “Will ye also go 
away?” Jesus asked, ready to be deserted 
and left alone, as He ‘was at the last. The 
little group renewed their vows in a kind 
of awed desperation: “Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” 

It was a no mere mood of irritation or 
depression, but a quick and piercing in- 
sight into the human realities about Him. 
While His faith in God was serene, He 
had no illusions about human nature, and 
he knew that mankind may any day suffer 
a swift and ghastly slip backward, losing 
its vision of the best. Jesus, apparently, 
did not believe in the idea of the inevit- 
ability of the progress of man onward and 
upward forever. He faced the possibility 
of an earth swept of every trace of faith 
and faithfulness: “When the Son of Man 
eometh, shall He find faith on earth?” If 
He told men that the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand, He did not mean that it will 
come automatically, by evolution or other- 
wise. Whether the final attitude of hu- 
manity will be Godward or not, He did not 
say. It can be and may be, though there 
is neither certainty nor inevitability; and 
Jesus did not deceive Himself. He knew 
that there is doubt, but He believed that 
there is hope. 

The method of Jesus changed; He 
abandoned first the synagogue, then his 
open-air pulpit, and last of all the lake- 
side itself. In places of quiet retreat He 
began to tell His disciples of the exodus 
soon to be accomplished, and to prepare 
them for it. Over the later parables a 
shadow falls; we hear of “a far country,” 
of a “great gulf fixed,’ of a hand at the 
window waving away guests who have 
come too late, of an outer darkness, of a 
son cast out of the vineyard and slain, 
of a sword that divides father and child, 
of a cup of forsakenness drained. On the 
day of His triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
Jesus sought to dramatize, in an acted 
parable, the genius of His enterprise; but 
to no avail. His disciples thought He had 
won, but He knew that He had lost. There 
was no fruit on the barren fig-tree, “noth- 
ing but leaves.” It was His last appeal to 
His people, and all that remained was the 
love that lives on when faith and hope are 
dead—the Love that endureth all things, 
and therefore cannot be defeated. 


1B 
Once again, as in every generation since 


His advent, it is the Crisis of Christ in our 


age. Just before the World War, Harnack 
said in Germany: “If darkness shall ever 
come over the world, and God and every 
spiritual virtue grow dim, it may be that 
the personality of Jesus will save. us. 
Darkness did come over the world, as we 
well know—darkness and confusion, and 
the face of God was hidden—and the per- 
sonality of Jesus did save us from utter 
despair. Again it is an hour of decision 
and destiny for the Chureh, It is not that 
we have failed to take Jesus literally; the 
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tragedy is that we have failed to take Him 
seriously. For ages we have had a reli- 
gion of what others said about Jesus, wor- 
shiping an image of Him graven by our 
logic, making a Christ of our opinion and 
adoring it. The day has dawned when we 
must draw nearer to Jesus Himself, enter 
into His mind, obey His law of love, 
though it lead us to the Cross, and act 
upon His vision of the love of God and the 
kingdom of heaven, or religion as He 
taught it will disappear from among us, 

‘Again the multitudes melt away, disil- 
lusioned and distracted, leaving the fol- 
lowers of Jesus in dire dismay. Hither we 
must live dangerously in the world today, 
making an unprecedented adventure to- 
ward Jesus, relying wholly on the guid- 
ance of His living Spirit, as at the begin- 
ning, or the Church will disintegrate and 
decay. Our ancient contending theologies, 
and their counterpart in the disunion and 
woe of the peoples, are doomed; they do 
not signify. They are not refuted, but 
simply passed by and forgotten as having 
no relation to the life of our age. No, 


IN HIS GARDEN 


Whenever I look in the face of a 
rose, 

‘In wonder I’m lost, at the way it 
grows; 

Such a wealth of color—a fragrance 
so rare, 

How lovely to see—how beyond all 
compare! 


As the Master Gardener has placed 
us there 

In His earthly garden — with such 
loving care, 

Like the choicest rose may we frag- 
rant be, 

That others through us His good 
Spirit may see. 


—HElizabeth W. Fry. 


there must be a new advance in faith and 
fellowship, a new dimension of insight and 
understanding, a revolution which will 
save the world from its recurring disasters 
of war which break the heart of humanity 
and blaspheme God. Else religion will be 
cast aside as an obsolete futility, as it is 
in Russia, and man will try to build his 
life upon another basis, with what results 
no one knows. One thing must be plain to 
all: religion as we now have it, impotent 
and uncreative—a mere huddle of sects— 
is not equal to the issues of this strange, 
stupendous age. 


What is the real issue before our age? 
Briefly and basically it is the issue be- 
tween a materialistic, deterministic, na- 
ionalistic outlook and the vision of spir- 
itual reality, the ethics of moral freedom, 
and the hope of world fellowship. Deeper 
down is the deepest issue of all, whether 
man is hereafter to think of his life in 
terms of cosmic meaning and concern, and 
that involves no less a matter than the life 
and death of society as we know it. The 
advent of atheism in our age, amounting 
almost to theophobia, is not an accident, 
and it shows that our thoughts of God 
have gone tragically awry. It is a new 
temper, very different from the agnosticism 
of the last generation, many of whose 
teachers were exemplars of the devout. 
Mill, Huxley and Morley were agnostics, 
but they regretted it. Whereas the mod- 
ern atheist, glibly skeptical and gaily 
cynical, proudly affirms that there is no 
God, and that he is glad of it. A militant 
atheism will be a blessing, if it forces us 
to take our faith in God seriously and 
makes us redig the wells of living water. 

For, without a new vision of God as the 
unity of humanity in our age, without a 
deeper experience of God as the truth 
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that makes all other truth true, what hope 
have we of building a stable peace and a 
creative good-will among men, which is the 
supreme social issue of today? How else 
can we reach and melt the sinister faith, 
the dark fear, which dictated the desperate 
saying of Chiras in the Laws of Plato, a 
faith held by many good and honest men 
in our day: that what men call peace is an 
empty name, since “there is ever between 
all states a secret war.” Manifestly it is 
faith, and yet again faith, on which our 
hope rests—faith in a God above man and 
within man, faith that man exists to sur- 
pass himself, faith in the vitality of moral 
forces and ‘the efficacy of ideas. If our 
faith fades, if God becomes only the 
shadow of man cast upon the screen of his 
fear or fancy, our hope is doomed to de- 
feat. Here again the personality of Jesus 
and his vision of God saves us, keeping 
alive the faith that there is, at the heart 
of things, a sure ground of hope and a 
source of power. 

To try our faith to the utmost, at the 
very time when we are praying and plan- 
ning for peace, a horde of divisive facts 
and forees are acutely active. In the small 
world in which we are now living, its vast 
distances abolished by the magic of science, 
the races of men are drawn together, jam- 
med together, and rancor runs rife. In the 
British Commonwealth this problem is 
widely distributed, yet not the less urgent, 
but in America it is at our door and may 
not be evaded. The late Lord Morley 
thought the race problem in America “in- 
soluble,” and so it is, without a religion 
of brotherhood. Rabindranath Tagore put 
the matter pointedly when he asked: “Do 
you really think that so long as America 
has such racial prejudice it has any Chris- 
tianity to export?’ There is less color 
feeling, less race rancor, in Russia than in 
America, If our religion fails here—as, 
alas, our Protestantism seems well nigh to 
have failed in America—it fails funda- 
mentally and fatally, no matter how une- 
tuous and eloquent its faith may be. Can 
our religion once more bring the races of 
men together in the glow of fellowship, as 
it did in its morning years? 

As the Russian repudiation of religion 
may help to renew our faith, so the up- 
rooting of humanity in economic and social 
affairs may force us to put our own house 
in order, It is not simply a polemic but a 
portent, and if it looks at first like the 
idealism of hell, to ignore it is folly. It 
does turn the searchlight on features of our 


* own economic system which are ghastly in 


their injustice, and brutal in their exploi- 
tation of man by man, It shows, as in a 
horrible apocalypse, that our selfish, indi- 
vidualistic commercialism, so ready to use 
men to make money for private gain and 
luxurious display, instead of using money 
to make men, is nothing but organized 
atheism. It is not only un-Christian, it is 
inhuman. Surely we now know that no 
society has any secure future but that in 
which the people, all together, learn to ¢o- 
operate as part of a common life for the. 
common good. Our hope lies in a practical 
fraternal righteousness, in which the skill 
of science is employed to serve the masses 
of mankind. In short, our religion must 
first do justly, then love mercy, if it is to 
lead men to walk humbly with God. 

By the same token, the moral chaos of 
modern life warns us that we are at the 
end of an era, and no prophet can predict 
what awaits us. One thinks of the lines 
of Matthew Arnold: 


“Ye live,” I ery, “ye work and plan, 
And know not ye are severed!” 


Severed we are, sundered from a new gen- 
eration to whom our experience is alien, 
our ideas antiquated and our ideals unreal, 
A wild, sad confusion reigns, an apotheosis 
of self-assertion and self-sufficiency, a sa- 
turnalia of sex in life and literature, a 
revolt against chastity, authority and re- 
straint. Even our music is troubled, as we 
hear it in the poetry of Eliot, Gibson, Sit- 
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well and Sassoon, to name no other singers. 
Can our religion sanctify and sublimate 
the basic instincts of humanity, and har- 
monize and harness them to the service of 
the Kingdom of God? Can it reknit the 
marriage tie, broken today like a rope of 
sand, and save the home, now threatened 
with destruction? 


ITT. 


If these issues have been stated vividly, 
not to say starkly, it is in order to put a 
question to your heart and to my own: 
What have the questions which divide our 
Churches to do with issues such as these? 
Nothing! Less than nothing! They do 
not touch the real life of our age; they do 
not speak to its “condition,” as George Fox 
would say. What wonder that the multi- 
tudes melt away, or remain indifferent, 
when the Church is so remote from the 
problems with which they struggle, and 
leaves them to grope without guidance? 
What salvation can the Church offer this 
tangled, turbulent age, speeding its way in 
a welter of flux and confusion? A private 
piety, a code of personal ethics, a vision 
of the Kingdom of Heaven to be looked at 
afar, rather than to be looked for? Can 
Christianity, as a theological and ecclesi- 
astical affair, ever meet the need of this 
restless, ruthless, cynical modern world, as 
the Gospel of Christ grasped the crum- 
bling classic world and reshaped it? 

To ask such questions is to answer them 
to our confounding. In the Garden of 
Sorrow, on the night in which he was be- 
trayed, Jesus prayed for His disciples, 
“That they all may be one, that the world 
may know that Thou hast sent Me.” Here 
are tremendous words, in which Jesus 
makes the proof of His person and the 
power of His gospel to depend upon the 
unity and fraternity of His followers. 
Surely He is dead of soul, or else deaf to 
the voice of Jesus, who can hear that 
prayer and not be shaken by its pathos 
and challenge. Read in the light of Chris- 
tian history, it well nigh smites us mute; 
read in view of the facts of today, it 
makes the heart stand still. That prayer 
is literally true. The world will never be- 
lieve in Christ until those who love Him 
love one another well enough to live and 
toil together in the spirit of His life and 
the service of those for whom He died. If 
the Church cannot realize the law of love 
in its fellowship, it will be impotent if 
not insignificant in the days that lie ahead, 
and the faith of Jesus will fulfill itself in 
other ways, or else be cast aside by a 
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Britain’s Drink Bill 

Great Britain spent one penny (that is, 
of course in English current equal to two 
cents, not one) more per head on liquor 
in 1929 than in 1928. This increase looks 
slight, but it means an increase of £600,- 
000 (roughly $3,000,000). £1,206,000 more 
was spent on wine, but £725,000 less went 
for beer. The balance is made up by a 
small increase in spirits. The net result 
is that this country stands much as it did 
with regard to liquor expenditure, which 
means, leaving out teetotallers and very 
moderate drinkers, mostly women, that a 
good many million Britons spend ‘between 
£20 and £30 a year on drink. The esti- 
mated protfis of the brewers is £24,500,- 
000. No wonder they are still called “The 
Trade!” These figures are given in the 
Annual Letter prepared by Mr. George B. 
Wilson, Political and Literary Secretary 
of the United Kingdom Alliance, and are 
always recognized as authoritative. Mr. 
G. B. Wilson is, by the way, the brother 
of Mr. Philip Whitwell Wilson, the former 
British M. P. and parliamentary corre- 
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hurrying, realistic world as a vision too 
fair ever to have been true in the past and 
too frail ever to be true in the future. 

Is it not the Crisis of Christ in our day? 
Or, rather, is it not the crisis of His 
Church as it falters, hesitates and delays 
to prove to the world the truth of the faith 
and fealty which it professes? Is there 
no power in the Gospel of Christ to eut 
through the cobwebs of custom and im- 
memorial misunderstanding and let the 
light shine out of darkness into our hearts, 
“to give us the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ?” For half a thousand years, on 
this Blessed Island, the Body of Christ has 
been torn by a profound schism, the story 
of which we know, and the tragedy of 
which has been carried to the far ends of 
the earth, even in its missionary labors! 
Let me humbly bear my witness in this 
White Pulpit which I love, speaking both 
as a Free Churchman and as an Anglican, 
if we must use such words, knowing both 
sides from the inside and the precious 
thing which each seeks to conserve. Be- 
fore God and this company of my brethren, 
in my own heart they are not divided, but 
are as the two hemispheres of one Chris- 
tian world, and what God hath joined to- 
gether we must not keep asunder! Let us 
treasure both truths, and reckon them 
equally holy, equally vital, equally pre- 
cious; but let us keep in our hearts the 
words of the Lord Jesus how He said: 
“Ye do make the will of God of no effect 
by your traditions!” 

Long ago Wesley learned, in his mellow 
sunset years, that the Love of God is deep- 
er than all dogmas, and that the many 
words of religion describe one ineffable 
blessing. Today, if we are to do the work 
of God in our generation, we must take 
the whole world for our parish, the whole 
Christ for our redemption, and the whole 
Church for our Fellowship. All exclusive- 
ness must be excluded, as it was in the 
mind of Jesus, who never emphasized a 
little issue in His life. No partial insight, 
no limited vision, will meet the need of an 
age which passes all frontiers and probes 
all abysses. If we believe—if we really 
believe—that God is actually present in 
the fellowship of men who are seeking 
His kingdom on earth, then the Church 
can be united by the highest and holiest 
bond—by the Spirit of God Himself. If 
we believe this passionately and profound- 
ly, our inertia, our pride, our historic dif- 
ferences about which we make so much 
ado, aye, even the institutional selfishness 


Letter From London 


By Huspert W. PEET 


spondent who is now so well known as a 
journalist in America. 


Mr. Wilson ends his review with these 
words: “Sir Josiah Stamp, giving evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Licensing 
on February 4, was asked whether our na- 
tional drink bill was, on balance, a good 
bargain for the nation. His reply was: 

“‘No, it is very bad expenditure from 
an economic point of view; I am sure it 
is bad, but it could be directed in such a 

way that a large part of it would give 
very much greater gain. I am quite clear 
on that. On the moral aspects my own 
feeling is that with a more moderate con- 
sumption of alcohol all sorts of other so- 
cial influences that are good have a chance 
to grow; I am sure of that.’ 


“That is the moral of Great Britain’s 
national drink bill.” 
Two Hindu Interpretations of I Cor. 13 


It is never easy for a Western mind to 
follow the workings of the Hindu mind in 
dealing with practical affairs. In “The 
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in which all of us have a share, will give 
way to the holy will of God. Here, again, 
the personality of Jesus will save us, when 
we are willing to follow Him, lifting us 
out of our littleness into His largeness, and 
giving us a vision of the Gospel which was 
the purpose of His mind, the passion of 
His heart, and the prophecy of His life. 
After the passion of two thousand years, 
on the eve of the 1900th Day of Pente- 
cost, let us seek the source of light and 
power, using the old and simple technique: 
“And they continued steadfastly in the 
Apostles’ teaching and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers.” What 
if the Church should dare such an adven- 
ture and assemble, as of old, not to legis- 
late but to listen, invoking the power 
available to faith and prayer and unity, 
the better to learn the will of God and 
how to do His work? What if its leaders 
should foregather, not to argue, not to 
patch up a platform, but to seek to know 
the mind of Christ? What if we should 
go to such an assembly, not as those who 
seek for victory of opinion, but actually 
to yield ourselves to the Holy Spirit to be 
taught by Him what He would have us 
do? What might not be revealed to us 
concerning the will of God for our bewil- 
dered age, when humanity is astray in its 
own life, groping its way in the darkness? 
The early Church sought the guidance of 
God in this manner, and it has permitted 
it to say what we should be able to say 
sincerely: “It seemed good to the spirit of 
God and to us.” : 
The words of Carlyle still flash like 
lightning in the sky: “The world asks of 
its Church in these times, more passionate- 
ly than of any other institution, the ques- 
tion—Canst. thou teach us or not?” If the 
old hurt and heartache of the world is to 
be healed, if there is to be love where now 
there is hate; if bitter racial raneors are 
to be cleansed away, if the shadow of war 
is to be lifted from the life of man, setting 
us free to create a world fellowship; if the - 
race is to be led toward a juster, wiser, 
more merciful social order, and the light 
of the Gospel sent into all the dark c¢or- 
ners of the earth; it will be by the union 
of those who have found in Jesus the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life—by a Pentecost 
of Love and a Baptism of Brotherhood. 
Nothing can save the Church and make it 
equal to the tragic necessities of our age, 
except the power of Him who created it— 
nothing but the red passion of the love of 
God and the white fire of His Spirit in our 
hearts. 


Indian Social Reformer,” for example, Mr, 
K. Natarajan, the editor, who isa Hindu 
in religion, takes Mr, Gandhi to task for 
his policy. He believes that this great — 
Indian saint is wrong in his interpreta- 
tion of I Corinthians xiii. Both of these 
men are Hindus, and yet the discussion be- 
tween them is conducted as though both 
of them had the New Testament in their 
hands, and were appealing to it. Mr, 
Natarajan declares that Mr. Gandhi is right — 
in taking his doctrine of “Ahimsa” to be | 
what St. Paul calls Charity. But he tells 
him that he should read all that St. Paul 
says, and then he would discover that an 
essential of love is patience. He adds, 
suggest that in conformity with Pau 
charity which he accepts as a true desc 
tion of ‘Ahimsa,’ he should believe 
Viceroy and Mr. Wedgewood Benn er 
they say that they intend to have a ec 
pletely free and open exploration 
Round Table Conference, and th 
should hope that the result of sv 
ploration will give the coun ntry 
needs.” hs 
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“FLING OUT THE BANNER! 
LET IT FLOAT” 


Memory Hymn for June 


Fling out the banner! let it float 
Skyward and seaward, high and wide, 

The sun that lights its shining folds, 
The cross on which the Saviour died. 


Fling out the banner! angels bend 
In anxious silence o’er the sign, 

And vainly seek to comprehend 
The wonder of the love divine. 


Fling out the banner! heathen lands 
Shall see from far the glorious sight, 

And nations, crowding to be born, 
Baptize their spirits in its light. 


Fling out the banner! let it float 
Skyward and seaward, high and wide: 
Our giory only in the cross; 
Our only hope, the Crucified. 


Fling out the banner! wide and high, 
Seaward and skyward, let it shine: 

Nor skill, nor might, nor merit ours; 
We conquer only in that sign. 


George Washington Doane, 1848. 
J. Baptiste Calkin, 1872. 


PENTECOST—SUNDAY, JUNE 8 
By William E. Lampe, Ph.D. 


The climax of the Pentecostal Year is 
at hand. The festival occurs this year on 
June 8. 

In the Early Church, and for many cen- 
turies, Pentecost, or Whitsunday, was the 
most significant day observed by the 
Christian Church. The Birth of Christ 
was noted; His Passion, Crucifixion, Resur- 
rection, and Ascension were commemorat- 
ed; but Pentecost, the day of the out- 
pouring of His Spirit, was observed as the 
culmination. 

This year, especially, when we are cele- 
brating the 1900th Anniversary of the 
coming of the Holy Spirit and of the 
founding of the Christian Church, every 
congregation of the Reformed Church 
should hold a Jubilee Service. Would it 
not be well to have prayer meetings at the 
Church or in homes every day during the 
ten days from Ascension Day, May 29, 
until Pentecost, June 8? 

There was a great sermon preached on 
the Day of Pentecost, and thousands heard 
it. What a high day it would be through- 
out our Church, if on June 8 everyone of 
our members, and others who are not mem- 
bers of the Church who are present, might 
hear a great sermon on the Person, Pres- 
ence and Power of the Holy Spirit! A 
Communion service on that day would join 
all hearts in Christian fellowship and be 
an evidence of “how good and how pleas- 
ant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.” 


BY FAIR MEANS OR FOUL 


It was the writer’s privilege to speak 
to the combined ministers of the Reformed 


and Presbyterian Churches of Philadelphia’ 


at their regular joint meeting upon a re- 
cent date. He chose as his subject “The 
Next Generation” and drew from an ex- 
perience of nearly 37 years in his present 
position as president of a college for wo- 
men and of 45 years of continuous teach- 
ing. 

In dealing charitably with the present 
generation of young people he insisted that 
there should be no compromise on two sub- 


jects, the one being stimulants and the 
other sex relations. 

Concerning the former he expressed him- 
self strongly upon the error of concentrat- 
ing attention on Prohibition alone and 
ceasing to teach temperance to the rising 
generation. There was a reporter of a 
local daily paper present, to whom the 
remark was made at the conclusion of the 
meeting that he should not report that 
the speaker had condemned Prohibition. 
It was with some surprise and a great 
deal of indignation that the report was 
headlined: 


PROHIBITION TERMED CRIMINAL 
MISTAKE BY COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT 


This headline was the greatest offender, 
the report carrying correctly the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“T believe that we have made and 
are still making a mistake in talking 
about prohibiting stimulants and fail- 
ing to educate the youth of today 
about the truths of temperance. Let 
us teach temperance in the light of 
self control, and not try to gain our 
end by Prohibition alone.” 


It it well known by those who under- 
stand the procedure of a newspaper office 
that the headliner is distinct from the 
reporter and that the latter has nothing 
to do with the headlines which are used 
above his report and never sees them until 
they appear in the paper. 

In addition to the daily paper the art- 
icle was repeated in a “wet” organ and 
circulated from house to house throughout 
the city. In view of the fact that many 
people read headlines only and rarely go 
below them for the subject-matter to 
which they call attention, this seems to 
be at one with the attempts that are being 
made to use fair means or foul to under- 
mine Prohibition in the minds of people 
generally and to create the impression that 
men of prominence and intelligence are 
opposed to it. 

The writer has been making the state- 
ments used in his address and has always 
found concurrence in them on the part of 
his hearers. This is his first experience 
with a reporter of an antagonistic paper 
and it will serve as a lesson to him, and 
possibly to others, to be guarded in dis- 
cussing the subject under such circum- 
stances. 

—J. H. Apple. 


THE RUFUS W. AND KATHERINE 
McCAULEY MILLER MEMORIAL 
FUND PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST, 
1930 


Subject—‘‘The Place and Power of the 
Church Paper in the Christian Home.’’ 
Length—Not over 3,000 words. 
Time—All essays must be received by Dr. 
Paul S. Leinbach, Executive Secretary 
of the Board of Christian Education, by 
Children’s Day, June 8, 1930. 
Bligible—Any minister or member of the 
Reformed Church in the United States. 


Instructions—(1) Sign essay with an as- 
sumed name, giving correct name and 
address on a separate sheet. 

(2) Use one side of the paper only. 

(3) Manuscripts, as far as _ possible, 
should be typewritten. 

(4) Writers are asked to remember that 
plans or experiences which have actually 
proved fruitful are of more value than 
theories which have not been tried. 


Prizes—First Prize—$100 
Second Prize—$60 


‘ 


THE REV. JACOB STUCKI 


The Rev. Jacob Stucki, who had 
been critically ill in the White Me- 
morial Hospital at Los Angeles, Cal., 
passed away on May 10. He was 
for many years the head of the 


Indian Mission at Black River Falls, 


Wis. He was buried in the Chris- 
tian Indian Burial Grounds at Black 
River Falls. A fuller account of the 
life and labors of this faithful ser- 
vant will appear in an early issue 
of the “Messenger.” 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. W. A. Settlage, from Cochranton, 
Pa., to 1317 Sullivan Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Rev. L. O. Carbaugh, from Apollo, Pa., 
to Rockwell, N. C. 


The Tohickon Charge, Perkasie, Pa., 
Rev. S. E. Moyer, pastor, received by con- 
firmation, 12; letter, 2; reprofession, 2. 
Offering, current expenses, $577; Appor- 
tionment, $350. 


Don’t forget that all essays in the Miller 
Prize Contest are due June 8. You can 
render a real service to the cause of Christ 
by a study of “The Place and Power of 
the Church Paper in the Christian Home.” 


The Manchester, Md., Charge, Rey. John 
S. Hollenbach, pastor, received by con- 
firmation, 16; letter, 1; reprofession, 1, 
Offering, current expenses, $146; Appor- 
tionment, $218. The Communion services 
were well attended, especially at Lazarus 
Church. 


The Edinburg, Va., Charge, Rev. O. B. 
Michael, pastor, added 12 by confirmation. 

The Ministerial Association of Philadel- 
phia meets on Monday morning at 11 
o'clock. Rev. U. C. E. Gutelius will pre- 
sent a paper on “The Causes of the Rapid 
Growth of Early Christianity.” Every 
member is urged to attend. 

In the Woodstock, Va., Charge, Rev. 
Wayne H. Bowers, pastor, the Easter ac- 
cessions were: 10 by confirmation in the 
Woodstock Church, and 10 by confirmation 
at Calvary Church. All were received’ by 
confirmation and several of them also by 
adult baptism. Joint offerings for benevol- 
ence, $140. 

The 41st Annual Reunion of Reformed 
Churches is to be held Thursday, July 17, 
at Pen-Mar, in the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
and great preparations are being made to 
make this a real red-letter occasion, As 
the Western Maryland Railway Company 
has discontinued running trains to Pen- 
Mar Park, it will be necessary to reach the 
park by auto. Mark down the date! More 
information regarding the program will be 
announced later. 

he faculty and subjects at the Summer 
School of Christian Education at Lancaster 
Theological Seminary, June 30-July 11, are 
as follows: first week, Dr. E. L. Shaver, 
“The Process of Religious Education”; 
Rev. F. D. Wentzel, “How Can the Local 
Church Find and Educate Leaders Who 
Lead?”; Dr. T. F. Herman, “An Apolo- 
getic for Our Day.” Second week, Dr. E. 
L. Shaver, “The Progress of Religious Edu- 
cation”; Prof. N. C. Harner, “Does Reli- 
gious Education Do Violence to Our 
Faith?”; Rev. Lawrence HE. Bair, “The 
Home and Its Part in Character Develop- 
ment.” 
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Emmanuel’s Church, Hazelton, Pa., Rev. 


John N. Garner, pastor, added 23 by con- 
firmation and 12 by letter. Offering for 
current expenses and Apportionment, 
$1,500. 50 per cent of the Apportionment 


for 1930 is now paid. On Thursday eve- 
ning, May 8, Mr. Stephen A. Haboush, the 
native Galilean Shepherd, gave a delight- 
ful travelogue under the auspices of the 
Chureh School. 

Rev. Wm. H. Erb, D.D., 671 George St., 
Norristown, Pa., on May 4 had charge of 
the services in the Schwenkfelder Church 
of Norristown. On May 11 he occupied 
the pulpit of our Church at Limerick in 
the forenoon, and in the afternoon at 
Schwenksville. Dr. Erb is kept busy do- 
ing supply preaching. 

The New York State Council of Reli- 
gious Education, Dr. W. G. Landes, secre- 
tary, announces the School for Town and 
Country ministers at Cornell University, 
July 21-Aug. 1. The Summer Schools of 
Religious Education are held as follows: 
Central, at Cornell, July 21-Aug. 1; North- 
ern, St. Lawrence University, Canton, O., 
July 21-Aug. 1; Western, Silver Lake, Aug. 
4-15; Southern, Camp Sloane, Millerton, 
Aug. 25-Sept. 5. 

Charlotte Lemon, aged 13, who rings the 
large chime of bells in the tall steeple of 
the First Methodist Church at St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, is probably the youngest 
“woman” carilloneur in the world, accord- 
ing to the “New York Times.” She is of 
athletic build, blond of complexion, and 
pretty. The chime, which was made by 
the Meneely Bell Co., of Troy, N. Y., is 
regarded as being one of the most musical 
sets of bells in the world. 

Trinity Church, Turbotville, Pa., Rev. 
Walter R. Clark, pastor, exchanged pulpits 
for the mid-week Lenten services with 
Revs. P. A. DeLong, Paul W. Yoh, and 
Russell D. Custer. Rev. Mr. Clark was the 
guest preacher at the Milton Interdenomi- 
national Young Peoples’ Holy Week serv- 
ices, Thursday morning, when almost 300 
young people were inattendance. At Trin- 
ity, 7 new members were received, mak- 
ing a total of 100 received in the charge 
during the present 4-year pastorate. Para- 
dise Church will receive a group on Whit- 
sunday. 75 per cent of the members com- 
muned Easter. 

Karmel Church, Phila., Pa., Rev. Wm. 
G. Weiss, pastor, on April 27 laid the 
cornerstone for the new Sunday School 
building. About 1,000 had assembled to 
participate in the impressive services. The 
pastor opened the ceremony with a short 
prayer and read the 96th Psalm. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Stern offered prayer, after which the 
pastor consecrated and laid the stone, and 
enumerated the articles which were de- 
posited in the stone. Gilbert Hamilton, 
who attended with the commandery of the 
P. O. S. of A., gave a few remarks. Dr. 
Charles E. Schaeffer, president of General 
Synod, delivered the address. 

Rural pastors will be interested in the 
very attractive announcement of the 7th 
Summer School for Town and Country 
Ministers to be held at the New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, July 21 to Aug. 
1, which may be obtained by addressing 
Prof. Ralph A. Felton, Roberts Hall, 
Ithaca, N. Y. This school is the leading in- 
terdenominational summer school for rural 
ministers in the northeast, and is held 
with the active co-operation of the New 
York State Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, the New York State Council of 
Churches, and the leaders of various state 
and national denominational boards, 17 
courses being offered in the fields of Rural 
Community Life, Pastoral Work and Reli- 
gious Education. 

St. Stephen’s Church, Perkasie, Pa., Rev. 
Howard Obold, pastor, held its annual 
congregational meeting Thursday evening, 
May 8. The treasury showed a balance 
of $1,583.95. During the year, the follow- 
ing sums were spent: congregational needs, 


$9,058.40; Reformed Church benevolences, 
$3,177.91; other benevolence, $155.53; 
Phoebe Home Fund, $2,108.36. Elders H. 
I. Moyer, W. W. Crouthamel, I. M. Fred- 
erick and Deacons Amandus Hoot, Albert 
Durner, William R. Sine and Dr. H. C. 
Moyer were elected. Elders Mark 
Thatcher and H. I. Moyer were elected to 
represent St. Stephen’s at meetings of 
Classis and Synod. 

All Lenten services in St. John’s 
Church, Evans City, Pa., Dr. H. H. Long, 
pastor, were better attended than at any 
time during the present pastorate. The 
Church was beautifully decorated by the 
superintendent’s class on Palm Sunday, 
when an extra large nuisber was in at- 
tendance. Received by confirmation, 4; 
by baptism, 1; by letter, 7. Easter Day 
began with a sunrise service which proved 
very inspiring. The largest number in the 
history of the Church communed. The choir 
rendered excellent music. In the evening 
the cantata was rendered by the choir to 
a large audience. The day was one of 
spiritual uplift. 

In the Sugar Creek, Pa., Charge, Rev. 
F. Wm. Schacht, pastor, Holy Communion 
was observed in Trinity Church Easter Day 
with 60 communing, and an offering of 
$80; in St. Paul’s Church on April 27, 180 
communed, offering of $301.48 for Appor- 
tionment, $52 for current expenses. A 
week of special services was held in each 
Church, Helpful messages were brought 
by Revs. Frank Hiack, Roy V. Hartman 
and Martin Wambach. A_ eatechetical 
class is now under instruction. At St. 
Paul’s, a special Mothers’ Day program 
was given by the choir May 11, assisted 
by Walter Schacht, Mrs. Lewis Vensel, 
Stanford Campbell, Charlotte and Grace 
McElroy, and a male quartet. Carnations 
were distributed to mothers over 70 years 
of age. The Church was crowded to the 
doors. Offering for St. Paul’s Old Folks’ 
Home, Greenville, Pa. 

Special services marked the 10th anni- 
versary of the installation of Rey. E. M. 
Sando, of Hanover, Pa., on May 11. The 


4 Churches of the charge were represented . 


in the service held in St. Paul’s Church, 
which was beautifully decorated. Rev. 
Drs. Abner 8. De Chant and Marsby J. 
Roth were the speakers. These 2 minis- 
ters, with Rev. J. H. Hartman, who was 
unable to be present on account of declin- 
ing health, comprised the committee which 
installed Rev. Mr. Sando. Curvin A. 
Wentz, vice-president of the Joint Con-, 
sistory, made an address and presented the 
pastor with a substantial sum as a gift 
of .the congregations, and a gift in gold 
from the W. M. S. of St. Paul’s, and the 
W. M. 8. of St. David’s Church. He was 
also presented with beautiful plants as the 
gifts of the Mission Band and the G. M. G. 
of St. David’s Church. 

In Bethany Church, Cuyahoga Falls, O., 
Rev. J. Theodore Bucher, pastor, the usual 
custom was followed of sending into each 
home the Lenten booklet, “The Fellowship 
of Prayer.” The Lenten sermons had the 
development of the modern application of 
Lent. Palm Sunday was an inspiring serv- 
ice. The catechetical class will be con- 
firmed on Pentecost Sunday. Seven 
Churches of the city united for noon-day 
Holy Week services. Rev. Mr. Bucher 
preached at the Wednesday service. Rev. 
Mr. Bucher had charge of one of the 
periods of the 3-hour Good Friday service 
of the Churches of Cuyahoga, and preach- 
ed during one of the periods of the 3- 
hour services of the Reformed Churches 
of the Akron Region. The Good Friday 
service in Bethany was held in the eve- 
ning. Easter was a happy day, with at- 
tendance unusually large, 8 members were 
received. The pastor sent out an artistic- 
ally colored Holy Week letter to all the 
families. On JHaster Sunday Bethany 
united with the Reformed Easter Rally in 
the Akron Armory. 

The National Student Forum on the 
Paris Pact has had an exceedingly success- 
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ful year in interesting students in Amer- 
ican high schools in the Pact for the 
Renunciation of War. More than 122,000 
in more than 1,500 high schools partiei- 
pated and it is hoped that several times 
that many will be helped during the com- 
ing year. This work is approved by all 
the leading educators and endorsed by the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. William John Cooper. All the leading 
organizations of the country that are 
working for international co-operation 
have given assistance. All the funds are 
provided by voluntary contributions and 
it is hoped that some readers of this 
article will be willing to give subscrip- 
tions toward the $5,000 needed for the 
Forum work for the coming year. All con- 
tributions can be sent to Dr. Arthur 
Charles Watkins, Director, National Stu- 
dent Forum on the Paris Pact, 532 17th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Southwest Ohio Classis convened in 


regular annual session on May 5 at 1.30. 


P. M. at the First Church, Hamilton, O., 
Rev. Walter B. Leis, pastor loci. Dr. W. 
W. Rowe presided. One of the first duties 
before Classis was to elect a stated clerk 
to succeed Rev. Erwin E. Young, who was 
transferred to the Central Ohio Classis. 
Rev. Walter B. Leis was elected. On Mon- 
day evening Classis met to hear Dr. 
Charles E. Schaeffer and on Tuesday eve- 
ning Rev. M. I. Webber, secretary of the 
Leadership Training for the U. B. Church. 
Two students were licensed to preach, 


Robert Mathes and Frank Jenkins, both - 


graduates of Central Seminary. The Clas- 
sis ratified the amendments to the consti- 
tutions as outlined by General Synod. An 
overture was sent to Ohio Synod asking 
that Synod change its meeting time to 
May, in accordance with the request of 
the Executive Committee of General Syn- 
od. Classis adjourned to meet next Feb- 
ruary at Germantown, O. Dr. George 
Longaker was elected president for the 
coming year. 

In Christ Church, Littlestown, Pa., Rey. 
H. H. Hartman, pastor, special services 
were held during Holy Week preparatory 
to the Easter Communion, The pastor was 
assisted by Revs. D. W. Bicksler and A. 
M. Wright, who gave helpful and inspiring 
sermons. At the Easter communion a large 
audience crowded the Church with an over- 
flow of people in the basement. Over 80 
per cent of the membership communed; 
16 were received into fellowship with the 
congregation; 12 by confirmation, 2 by re- 
profession and 2 by letter. Offering for 
Apportionment, $227; congregational pur- 
poses, $125. Mothers’ Day was fittingly 
observed by the congregation and Sunday 
School. The message by the pastor was 
directed both to fathers and mothers, who 
were present in large numbers, The con- 
gregation has decided to redecorate the in- 
terior of the Church, including walls, ceil- 
ing and all woodwork. The contract has 
been let and the work will be done during 
the early summer. 


Mothers’ Day was observed at Faith 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., Rev. D. G. Glass, 
pastor, with special programs at all serv- 
ices in the morning. In the Junior De- 
partment an interesting program was ren- 
dered, conducted in part by mothers, and 
included special music and readings. In 
the adult department the mothers had 
charge of the service and there was spe- 
cial vocal and instrumental music. Flow- 
ers were given to the oldest mother pres- 
ent, Mrs. 8S. B. Good, and the youngest, 
At 10.45 the mothers 
again had charge of the whole service, four 
also serving as ushers. Special cards were 
given to every mother present. The ad- 
dress was given by Mrs. Rufus W. Miller, 


of Philadelphia, and was very much enjoy- 


ed by the large audience present. The 
thoughts and sentiments expressed, 
gested by her experiences in charity 
settlement work, made a deep impressio 
on all present. She stressed the won 
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voted motherhood, challenging the mothers 
to make the home a center of religious 
power and strength. She also spoke to the 
little ones in the Beginners and Primary 
Departments, holding their attention in a 
remarkable way by the simple story told. 
Offering for Phoebe Home, Allentown, 

Allegheny Classis met in 59th annual 
session on Monday evening, May 12, at 
First Church, Homestead, Pa., Rev. D. J. 
Wolf, pastor. The retiring president, Rev. 
R. V. Hartman, of New Kensington, 
preached the sermon. Classis was organ- 
ized and Rev. I. 8S. Hawn, Ph.D., elected 
president, and Dr. E. E. Wible, vice-presi- 
dent. Rev. D. J. Wolf was re-elected stated 
clerk. Dr. C. E. Schaeffer spoke on the 
subject, “Our Present Day Home Mission 
Problems.” Rev. Barnabas Dienes, pastor 
of the Homestead Hungarian Reformed 
Church, spoke on “Our Hungarian Reform- 
ed Churches, their Problems and Program.” 
The summary of the parochial reports 
showed a very optimistic spirit among the 
Churches in spite of the unfavorable in- 
dustrial conditions prevailing. The mat- 
ter of Church Union was considered and 
discussed. The proposed amendments to 
the Constitution were favorably acted 
upon. The Classis voted unanimously to 
give women equal rights with the men in 
holding ‘Church offices. It was decided to 
hold the fall meeting of Classis in Grace 
Chureh, Harmony, on Oct. 21; and the 
spring meeting in Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Pittsburgh, on Feb. 3, 1931. 

In Emanuel’s Evangelical Church, Wood- 
haven, N. Y., Rev. E. J. Strassburger, 
pastor, a cloud of gloom rested upon the 
congregation during the Passion Week, 
because of the departure of the senior 
pastor, Dr. W. Walenta, who served 
Emanuel for almost a half century. His 
body lay in state on Palm Sunday after- 
noon and evening. He was scheduled to 
preach on the sixth word from the Cross, 
“Tt is finished,” and during that week God 
summoned him. His work is truly finished, 
but his memory will abide forever. ‘The 
Lenten services throughout the season were 
well attended. The average attendance of 
the midweek services was 147. Palm Sun- 
day morning marked the highest attend- 
ance, with 492 present. Nineteen children 
were confirmed that Sunday and 35 adults 
were received into the fellowship of the 
Church during the course of the week. 
The average attendance at the three sery- 
ices on Easter Day was 285. A new goal 
was also reached when 492 members par- 
took of the Lord’s Supper. Offering on 
Easter Day was $675. Preparations are 
now being made for the celebration of the 
1900th anniversary of the Christian 
Church. The congregation decided last 
week to institute two services on the 
morning of Pentecost, one at 7 A. M., and 
the other at 10.30 A. M. 


CATAWBA COLLEGE CLAIMS DEBAT- 
ING CHAMPIONSHIP OF SOUTH 


The Catawba, N. C., College affirmative 
debating team, composed of Allen A. Do- 
bey, of Charlotte, N. C., and Kermit L. 
Neese, of Burlington, N. C., now lays 
claim to the Southern championship in 
forensic circles, following their victory 
over Northwestern University, of Illinois, 
on April 19. This debate marked the 15th 
tilt in which these two speakers have par- 
ticipated, suffering no defeats in their 
three years of debating on the Catawba 
Club. 

The debate with Northwestern con- 
cluded the debating careers of both Dobey 
and Neese, as these two men are seniors 
and will graduate with the class of 730. 
It was their sixth debate of the season. 
In their first year of debating, Dobey and 
Neese won all their debates with the 
“Little Six” Colleges of the State. Last 
year they met the crack team of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and were victorious by a 
2-1 decision. They also defeated the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Furman, Erskine, A. 
C. C., and others. Only one vote was cast 
against them, the University of Texas 
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speakers obtaining this diction in the 
opening debate of the season. This year 
the record of these two speakers has been 
even more remarkable. After debating 
Wake Forest by a unanimous decision, 
Dobey and Neese left on a Northern trip, 
which was eminently successful. Their 
engagements with Roanoke College, the 
University of Pittsburg and Gettysburg 
resulted in a complete string of victories. 
Returning to their home platform, they 
again defeated Furman University and 
then concluded the season with a 2-1 deci- 
sion over Northwestern University, of 
Illinois. By virtue of their record of fif- 
teen victories and no defeats in debates 
which have been held with some of the 
strongest debating clubs of both North 
and South, Dobey and Neese feel that they 
are entitled to the Southern championship 
in forensic circles, and believe that their 
record is probably the best in the South. 
They would be glad to meet any team 
with a similar record in a contest for 
Southern honors. 

The team this year has debated the na- 
tional collegiate query, “Resolved, That 
the nations of the world should adopt a 
plan of complete disarmament, except such 
forces as are needed for police purposes.” 
They have been coached by Prof. B. B. 
Lane, of the Catawba College Faculty. 
It is interesting to note that Dobey and 
Neese have debated only six times on 
their home platform. Two of the four 
votes which have been cast against them 
in three years have been the result of de- 
bates held in their local auditorium. 


HOOD HAPPENINGS 

The 37th annual commencement of Hood 
College will be held during the days of 
May 30-June 2. The last chapel, familiar- 
ly known as “Moving’ Up Day” will be 
held on Friday, morning, May 30. Through 
the day there will be the final meeting of 
the Faculty with the recommendation of 
degrees, and the meeting of the Board of 
Directors for the awarding of the same. 
The senior play, “The Rivals,” will be 
given in the Opera House on Friday eve- 
ning. Saturday will be Alumnae Day 
throughout, with the exception of Class 
Day at 4 P. M. The day will end with 
the alumnae-senior dinner dance in Cob- 
lentz Hall. Sunday morning at the bac- 
calaureate service the sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. Alexander MacColl, 
D.D., pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia. Other events will 
occur through the day, with a request or- 
gan recital in the afternoon and a recep- 
tion to the friends and relatives of the 
graduates by President and Mrs. Apple. 
On Monday, June 2, at 10.45 A. M., com- 
mencement exercises will be held in Brod- 
beck Hall, the address to be delivered by 
Dr. Gordon J. Laing, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Literature of Chicago 
University. 

The College has barely settled down to 
the routine of final recitations in prepara- 
tion for examinations, since the May Day 
week-end of May 9-11. At extended chapel 
services on Friday morning, May 9, Dr. 
Edgar J. Goodspeed of Chicago Univer- 
sity gave a delightful address on “Why 
Translate the New Testament.” At three 
o’elock in the afternoon he spoke to a 
erowded auditorium on a similar subject, 
and preached the vesper sermon on Sun- 
day afternoon on the subject, “The New 
Testament in the World Today.” May Day 
was practically perfect as to weather con- 
ditions, the large crowds in attendance, 
and the general excellence of the May 
Fete, consisting of a masterly presenta- 
tion of Alice in Wonderland. The records 
show the largest attendance on any simi- 
lar oceasion and the comments were favor- 
able in the highest degree. The day was 
brought to a close with the senior dinner 
dance in Coblentz Hall, to which many 
returning alumnae brought their husbands 
or friends. 

On Friday evening the Glee Club, un- 
der the leadershin of Margery Ruzicka, 
gave its very delightful spring concert 
with Helen Douglass, of the Class of 1928, 
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as guest soloist. Both the Club in its 
choruses and Miss Douglass in her solos 
greatly delighted the audience. Helen 
has been doing fine work in the musical 
circles of Pittsburgh and shows marked 
improvement in the development of a rare 
voice. 

Friday evening of Boy’s Week has been 
chosen for years as the occasion for the 
Fathers and Sons Banquet in Coblentz 
Hall. An unusually large number attend- 
ed this year and the occasion was enjoy- 
able throughout. Mrs. Carson served this 
dinner at 7 o’clock following the supper 
to her family of 500 earlier in the evening. 

Saturday, May 17, brought to a conclu- 
sion the athletic activities of the institu- 
tion in Track Day, with its varied events 
and its award of honors, leading to the 
culmination in the awarding of the white 
blaser to the outstanding student of the 
institution from an athletic viewpoint. 

Hood’s President was drafted as a mem- 
ber of a delegation that appeared before 
the U. 8S. Senate Committee of Agriculture 
and Forestry to urge the adoption of the 
road through Frederick to Gettysburg as 
the proposed Lincoln Memorial Highway. 
The historic associations of Frederick were 
urged in a 15 minute address as giving 
great precedence to this route as against 
a proposed new one by straight line across 
the country between Washington and 
Gettysburg. No report has yet been given 
of the Committee’s action, and the whole 
matter of the Memorial must yet be 
brought before the Senate. 

Another requisition upon Hood’s Presi- 
dent has been made in his election as 
President of the local Rotary Club. This 
is a demand for service from which there 
could be no successful appeal. 

We gratefully acknowledge a recent gift 
of $500 toward the new dormitory from 
the Women’s Missionary Society of Mary- 
land Classis. This is a gratifying recogni- 
tion of the underlying relation to missions 
and other forms of Chureh work of the 
education of young women as conducted 
at Hood. 

A gift of $1000 was recently received 
from Mr. A. OC. Williamson, of Philadel- 
phia, toward the purchase of books for 
a library alcove. Mr. Williamson has a 
daughter in the freshman class and in- 
dicates his desire to make this gift an- 
nually. 

The beauty of the campus at this sea- 
son of the year invites many organizations 
to share Hood’s hospitality. Among re- 
cent events have been the annual meet- 
ing here of the First District of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs of Maryland. 
The Art Club of Frederick held its May 
meeting in the “Y” Hut. Miss Florence 
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Doub, for 27 years head of our depart- 
ment of art, has been president of the 
club since its organization many years 
ago. 

In dramatic circles may be noted the 
production of three original one-act plays 
in a contest sponsored by the Athletic As- 
sociation. From a large number the three 
selected were written by Martha Carson, 
of Philadelphia, Virginia Hickok, of Bal- 
timore, and Opal Smith, of Germantown, 
oO. 

The new dormitory proceeds in a satis- 
factory manner and according to sched- 
ule. Many questions are asked concern- 
ing the future use of Winchester Hall, 
with no decision as yet reached. The 
only definite understanding is that the 
College will surrender its use of the same 
on July 31. 

The enrollment of new students for the 
coming year continues at something above 
the level of former years. 

—J. H. A. 

May, 1930. 


CEDAR CREST COMMENCEMENT 


With Dr. Harris E. Kirk of Franklin 
Street Church, Baltimore, one of the out- 
standing Presbyterians of the United 
States, as its commencement speaker, 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown, will award 
38 girls their diplomas on Thursday morn- 
ing, June 5, at 10 A. M. The Baccalaure- 
ate Sermon will be delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Simon Sipple of the Liberty Bell 
(Zion’s) Reformed Church, Allentown. Dr. 
Sipple is a trustee of Cedar Crest and also 
of Mercersburg Academy. 

The other activities of commencement 
week are: May 30, Junior Promenade; 
May 31, Alumnae Day, 11 A. M., Reunion 
of Philadelphia Senior Club; 1 P. M., 
Alumnae Luncheon, W. F. Curtis Hall; 
2.30, Annual Alumnae Meeting; 4 to 7, 
Freshman Tea Dance; 6.30 o’clock, class 
729 dinner, Americus Hotel; June 1, Bac- 
calaureate sermon, 4 P. M.; June 2, Greek 
Play, “Electra” of Euripides in out-of-door 
theater, 6.30 P. M.; June 3, 4 to 6 P. M., 
Home Economics Garden Party; June 4, 
8 P. M., Class Night; June 5, 10 A. M., 
Commencement. 

The list of Seniors is as follows: Kath- 
ryn Marie Sweeney, Harrisburg, Presi- 
dent; Bertha Theodora Cecilia Reque, Al- 
lentown, V. Pres.; Sarah J. Biddle, Hun- 
tingdon, Secretary; Helen 8. Moore, Sun- 
bury, Treasurer; Althea Ebbecke, Allen- 
town; Althea Gertrude Bleam, Allentown; 
Carolyn Elizabeth Buchheit, Allentown; 
Mary Frances Hausman, Allentown; Dor- 
othy Arline Smith, Allentown; Elizabeth 
Laurette Langham, Allentown; Marjorie 
Isabel Wright, Allentown; Marjorie Ethel 
Ritter, Allentown; Sarah Margaret Sipple, 
Allentown; Elizabeth Viola Kennedy, Al- 
lentown; Dorothy May Fritz, Allentown; 
Anna Katharine Roeder, Allentown; Gert- 
rude Emilie Clark, Allentown; Marian 
Erma Lichtenwalner, Allentown; Marjorie 
Jane Hilbert, East Liverpool, Ohio; Dor- 
othy Elizabeth Challenger, Nanticoke; 
Rose Marie Gaffney, Bethlehem; Margaret 
Lydia Wunder, Bernardsville, N. J.; Vir- 
ginia Louise Groff, Wyomissing; Pauline 
Edith Klenk, Philadelphia; Mabel Fern 
Young, Coopersburg; Lola Louise Harri- 
son, Oxford, N. Y.; Mary Pennepacker 
Schwenk, Schwenksville; Vira Justine 
Harder, Wellsville, N. Y.; Dorothy Martha 
Dillenbeck, Gloversville, N. Y.; Mary 
Baker Thompson, New York City; Mary 
Elizabeth Cobb, Rutland, Vermont; Janet 
Estelle Ruth, Seranton; Anna Florence 
March, Boyertown: Katherine Tuthill 
Kroeger, Norwich, N. Y.; Julia Belle Fis- 
ter, Fleetwood; Mary Merchant, Philadel- 
phia; Lyla Margaret Lloyd, Shamokin; 
Martha Anderson, Keyport, N. J. 


ARE WE NOT ON THE RIGHT TRAIL? 
John A. Borger 


A little less than two years ago Chief 
of Police Peter P. Walsh, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., among other things said, “Prohibi- 
tion is a failure, and the greatest agitator 
of crime in the history of the United 


States’; “I see no harm in any person 
drinking”; “The younger generation dis- 
regards the law absolutely”; “There is no 
Prohibition in the American home.” The 
writer at that time answered Mr. Walsh 
through the columns of the “Pittsburgh 
Press.” Mr. Walsh is still the Chief of 
Police of Pittsburgh. The writer still be- 
lieves in the argument he put forth at 
that time in answering Mr. Walsh, but we 
wish to let Mr. Walsh alone because he 
has made no such statements publicly 
since, after a wave of agitation against 
him had swept over the city. 


Recently another man of Pittsburgh has 
spoken loudly in public against the 18th 
Amendment, et cetera. The voice this 
time is the voice of the President of 
Carnegie Institute, the Col. Samuel Har- 
den Church, now the exponent of the new 
Liberal Party of these United States of 
America. We do not desire to enter into 
personal controvsery with Col. Church. 
While he made a great grandstand play 
for the American press, his conclusions are 
not sound. We understand that Col. 
Church was an admirer and supporter of 
Alfred E, Smith of New York in the 
recent Presidential campaign of 1928. 

I was never in the employ of the Anti- 
Saloon League nor have I ever been a per- 
sonal admirer of any of the nationally 
known ministerial exponents of Prohibi- 
tion. However, I am a firm believer in 
the Prohibition of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes and uphold only their 
limited use by scrupulous medical men in 
their limited practice of using same in 
prescriptions. But I am sore and tired of 
this continual parade in the daily press 
and the weekly magazines generally 
found in newshops, of these persistent at- 
tacks on “hypocritical preachers, political 
and otherwise” W. C. T. U.’s, Prohibition 
Administrators, “voting dry but drinking” 
Congressmen, and the general personnel 
of the Anti-Saloon League. There is an 
impression even among some ministers 
that all the Anti-Saloon League ever does 
is to lobby. I would advise those min- 
isters to call some day at the Anti-Saloon 
League office and have the superintendent 
or his assistant go with him over the edu- 
cational program that issued to create a 
mind among young Americans as to the 
manly and womanly virtues of sobriety 
and the abstinence from alcoholic liquors. 
When I was a schoolboy our physiologies 
taught us the evil effects of liquor, nar- 
cotics, and tobacco on each and every or- 
gan of the body, especially that of grow- 
ing children. Today, these subjects are 
to be tabooed from our schools as un- 
democratic propaganda, and there are 
those who would take recourse to injunce- 
tions from the courts of the land that 
these things shall be kept from the youths 
of the land, in the same manner as the 
Bible should be kept out of our so-called 
“godless schools,’ because it tastes of 
union of Church and state, or of some 
other so-called un-American influence. 


We believe that the Protestant ministry 
is dry from a moral and a religious stand- 
point. The Protestant clergy with few 
exceptions are married and have children. 
They owe a moral responsibility to their 
wives and to their children as well as to 
the manhood, womanhood, and childhood 
of their congregations and the communi- 
ties in which they serve. We have be- 
come so, largely through the educative 
agencies of the public school and the 
Sunday School. It has become a matter 
of conviction. We preach it, and we be- 
lieve in it. We deplore conditions in a 
family here and there where the father 
is a drunkard, abuses his wife and chil- 
dren, and stands in the way of happiness 
that Jesus came to give in the fullness of 
the higher spiritual life. Happily, drink- 
ing men are sharply on the decline among 
our Protestant people who are Church- 
minded. I challenge the opponents of Pro- 
hibition to find more than one-half of one 
per cent of drunkenness among our Prot- 
estant Church people.. We believe that 
the 18th Amendment has helped wonder- 
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fully in this direction, and has therefore 
been successful. 

Then again, my friend, the young people 
are accused. Now there are many kinds 
of young people. They say they are 
learning to drink and that there was a 
time under the licensed saloon when the 
minors could not get any drink. Well, 
cigarets are forbidden to minors. Yet 
do not many minors smoke? How was it 
when children barely able to walk would 
go via the back door to the corner saloon 
and carry home high voltage beer by the 
bucketful? In fact, I have not seen or 
heard (with a single exception here and 
there) of our Protestant people where the 
hip flask is being used. There are some 
cases of Protestant youth who were never 
brought up in the Sunday School and 
Church who are addicted to the use of 
intoxicants, or of some who drifted away 
from this influence in their early teens. 
Can we believe that more than three mil- 
lion youths marshalled by Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling under the banner of the United 
Christian. Endeavor are a corrupt and hip- 
flasked generation? Is there any hypo- 
crisy in this? Or has this, too, been the 
result of moral and religious teaching, 
which has brought about a moral and re- 
ligious conviction that will guide the 
American Ship of State and the Kingdom 
of God through many a troubled sea? 


Dr. Church says that he has received 
letters of commendation from reputable 
men who are ministers, lawyers, statesmen, 
leaders of industry, ete., who sympathize 
with him on his stand to “liberalize” 
America, and if I eatch his argument, this _ 
is to be done by the repeal of the 18th 
Amendment. We have been told that the 
president of one of our great railroads be- 
longs to the American Association Against 
the 18th Amendment. What? The presi- 
dent of a big corporation that hauls mil- 
lions of people every year by rail and by 
bus. Doesn’t he forbid his employees the 
use of liquor? Would he entrust the train 
or the bus on which he is riding to a 
rum-soaked engineer, driver, or trackmen? 
The State has a right to protect its citi- 
zens on the highway from the menace of 
drunken autoists. Is the prerogative of 
a railway president higher than that of 
the Governor of Pennsylvania or the Pres- 
ident of the United States? How is that 
for an honest expression of sincerity and 
conviction? 


The Congress of the United States is be- 
ing over-agitated at the present time over 
the 18th Amendment and the Volstead 
Act. Like all of our national ills, we 
ought to make a ‘cross-section analysis. 
We should do this of industry, of our 
schools, of our religion, of our divorce 
problem, of our city gangster rule, of our 
corrupt politics, and especially should we 
do this of our drink evil. Let us cut the 
tissues from the main body, and make a 
thorough cross-section microscopic analysis. 
And let us expose the picture to the Amer- 
ican people. We would not see the cure, 
but we would know the cause of this cor- 
ruption in our body politic, and the decen- 
cy-loving people of America would find 
the remedy very speedily. Let us take 
a look at our representatives who fight 
so hard our 18th Amendment. They say 
there are 108 of them. LaGuardia and 
Black of New York, Sen. Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts, Shaffer of Wisconsin and the 
large majority of the rest of “wet gang” 
represent districts who are religiously and 
nationally predominantly wet. They rep- 
resent districts where a greater or less” 
constituency is not only alien in spirit — 
to American idealism, but where a large © 
percentage of the allotted district is not 
even naturalized. Is this right? We 


should appeal to Congress that legislative 


districts should be numerically arranged — 
so they represent only American citizens, 
native-born or naturalized, and that 
naturalized aliens can have no repres' 
ation in Congress, nor in the Demo 
or Republican National Conventio 
condition is an outright menace 
good government of the Unies. 
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and a barrier to the moral and religious 
development of the nation. All aliens 
should be registered and taxed, and those 
who will not obey our laws, especially 
those who are goaded on to upset our gov- 
ernment and our institutions, should be 
peremptorily returned to their home coun- 
try. The Mayflower arrived on the Amer- 
ican shore a little more than 300 years 
ago, providentially, we say and believe. 
But we believe that this God-given des- 
tiny has not all been accomplished by the 
first half of the 20th century. Her great- 
est mission to herself and the world lies 
in the future. 

When the Pope of Rome says that the 
Protestant Church is sick and longs to re- 
turn to the “mother Church,” he has start- 
ed something that he will not be able to 
finish. I rise in defense of Protestant- 
ism. The trouble with so many of us is 
that we have lost the “Protest”—and only 
the “ant” is left. The Protestantism of 
Huss and Zwingli, Luther and Knox, Wy- 
cliffe and Tyndale! Yes! and of all our 
revered, immortal martyrs Ye who lis- 
ten to the voice of Rome, hearken! De- 
fenders of the faith of your fathers, what 
has Protestantism given to the world in 
these few centuries? Has not the greatest 
event of all history been the incarnation, 
death and resurrection of the Son of God 
and the Son of Man? What has been the 
next greatest event? Is it not the Re- 
formation, The Printing Press? America? 
Independence? Washington? Lincoln? Wil- 
son? Are we not grateful for the abolition 
of human slavery and then the abolition 
of the licensed liquor curse? Who shall 
attack my Church and my country? Who 
shall attack my Christ, my God, and my 
fellowmen? Who shall attack my home, 
my wife, and my children, and say all 
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these are steeped in hypocrisy? Blaze the 
banner of the Cross with the Stars and 
Stripes! Forward, America on the road 
of decency and sobriety. We shall pro- 
tect our boys and girls, our public schools 
and free Churches, we shall protect the 
generations yet unborn. And a rum-freed 
America shall one day carry the torch of 
enlightenment and peace to all the na- 
tions of the world. 
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Foreign Students in the United States 

According to the last annual report of 
the Institute of International Education, 
there were 9,685 foreign students in the 
United States during the academic year 
1928-29. They came from more than 100 
different countries or colonies, No conti- 
nent or major division of mankind was 
without its representatives. These students 
were distributed among 245 different col- 
leges and universities in all parts of the 
United States, north, south, east and west. 
There were twenty institutions, each of 
which had more than 100 foreign students 
enrolled. The opportunity presented to the 
forces of religious and social idealism by 
the presence of these foreign students in 
our midst can hardly be exaggerated when 
it is realized that it is from their ranks 
that the leadership of tomorrow in all lands 
will largely come. 
Dr. Hodgkin to Head New Quaker School 


A Quaker educational institution of a 
new type is to be opened next September 
in a suburb of Philadelphia, under the di- 
rection of Henry T. Hodgkin, the British 
Quaker, who has been for several years one 
of the executives of the National Christian 
Council of China. Prior to his service in 
this connection, he was engaged in medi- 
cal missionary work in China for several 
years. The new Quaker institution is to 
be known as Pendle Hill, the name being 
taken from the Lancashire town which is 
especially associated with the ministry of 
George Fox. The purpose of the new 
school is to afford a place of fellowship 
where “students and staff, living together 
and together facing the deeper questions 
in the life of today, may reach fresh dis- 
coveries of spiritual resources.” It is un- 
derstood that the course of study will in- 
elude the interpretation of the Christian 
message and experience, with special em- 


phasis on the direct approach to God which 
is characteristic of the Quaker movement, 
the application of religion to social and in- 
dustrial problems and the enrichment of 
the individual personality. 

Church Conference on Social Work 


For the first time in their history, the 
Protestant Churches of the country will 
hold this spring a national conference on 
their relation to social work. It will be 
held simultaneously with the National 
Conference of Social Work, June 8-14, 
1930, and in the same city, Boston, in order 
to allow the ministers and others in at- 
tendance at the Church conference to par- 
ticipate also in the sessions of the larger 
gathering of professional social workers. 
The central theme for the Churchmen’s 
conference will be “The Family.” Such 
topics as “The Spiritual Values of Family 
Life,” “The Church and Family Adjust- 
ment” and “The Use of Scientific Methods 
by Pastors in Work with Families” will be 
discussed by outstanding ministers and so- 
cial workers. The modern problems con- 
fronting family life have been made the 
center of interest for the conference, be- 
cause it is realized that they touch the re- 
sponsibility of the Churches at the most 
crucial point and are also the subject to- 
day of widespread perplexities. 

The conference is being planned by the 
Federal Council’s Commission. on Social 
Service. The Protestant Episcopal Church, 
which has for several years held its own 


conference on social work, will continue to, 


hold its meeting as usual this year, but will 
join in common meetings with the inter- 
denominational group. Meetings of other 
denominational sections are also expected 
to be held. 

The purpose of the proposed gathering 
is defined as follows: 1. To develop scien- 
tific work within the Churches and the 
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Couneil of Churches; 2. To bring these 
workers together by sections and as a 
whole for acquaintance and discussion of 
common problems; 3. To bring to them 
the value of the discussions and associa- 
tions of the National Conference of Social 
Work; 4. To make religion a greater re- 
demptive force in all social work.” 


Is a Five-Day Week Coming? 


The recent publication by the National 
Industrial Conference Board of a study of 
the five-day week in 270 manufacturing 
establishments is not only significant for 
its impartiality but it is the most com- 
prehensive analysis of the problem ever 
published. The establishments working on 
the five-day a week schedule were found 
in the building trades and in industries 
manufacturing cloth hats and caps, ladies’ 
dresses, men’s clothing, other garments, 
textiles, paper products, automobile and 
aircraft equipment, miscellaneous metal 
products, in printing, publishing and litho- 
graphing plants, and in 28 unclassified 
lines. Various reasons are given for the 
adoption of the five-day week. While many 
of the employers presented as their rea- 
son for adopting it the desire to give their 
employes more leisure time, the Board is 
inclined to stress the fact that an extra 
day of leisure would be conducive to great- 
er efficiency and lower costs. Some em- 
ployers have concluded that the half-day 
on Saturday is uneconomical. The fixed 
costs involved in starting up a plant and 
general overhead costs are spread over a 
half-days’ production. The efficiency and 
morale of the employes, furthermore, is 
likely to be below normal on Saturday 
forenoons. The fatigue and monotony of 
the week’s work and the anticipation of 
week-end change and relaxation are con- 
ducive to the performance of work in a 
perfunctory manner, 

The Board also points out that “a potent 
factor in the adoption of the five-day week 
in certain industries is in connection with 
Jewish religious practice. The. orthodox 
Jew is forbiddent to perform work on the 
Hebrew Sabbath, which extends from sun- 
down on Friday to sundown on Saturday. 
Although economic necessity of conform- 
ing to existing conditions of life and labor 
and the tendency toward a more liberal 
interpretation of orthodox principles have 
resulted in a widespread disregard of the 
religious precept, the more orthodox mem- 
bers of the race, particularly the religious 
leaders, have seen in the advent of the 
five-day week an opportunity to re-estab- 
lish the strict observance of the faith, and . 
consequently have lent strong support to 
the movement for the shorter work week.” 
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In many cases where the employes have THE MISSION HOUSE 

had opportunity they have voted for the How anxiously we look forward to the 

five-day week in overwhelming majorities. coming of summer in Wisconsin! Although 

In the South, in a number of cotton mills, the trees and shrubs have not yet burst 

the employes, have voted in favor of a forth into newness of life, this will surely 

five-day week, even though it entails in happen within the next few days, as we 
have had a warm rain, and now have a 


some cases an eleven-hour day. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 


Rev. H. E. Gebhard, Superintendent 

The life at Bethany during the past 
week was of great interest to all and 
everybody is happy. The children had 
their hair cut. The barber with his as- 
sistant made 107 children happy on Mon- 
day. The rain made the farmer and his 
assistant smile. But the crowning event 
of the week was the reception and ban- 
quet given by the Bethany family to their 
new superintendent and his family. A 
large basket of iris, peonies and tulips, 
was presented to them. Rev. Mr. Slough, 
teacher in the Bethany schools, acted as 
toastmaster. Dr. Horn, the Bethany phy- 
sician, and Mr. ©. D. Leinbach, a dear 
friend of Bethany, each spoke words of 
welcome, after which Rey. Mr. Gebhard 
and Mrs. Gebhard each responded with ap- 
propriate words. At the suggestion of 
Dr. Horn all stood in silence with bowed 
heads as a token of respect to the labors 
of the late superintendent, Rev. C. H. 
Kehm. ‘ 

A table favor in the form of a potted 
plant was presented by the Farr nurseries 
to each person present. 

After singing “Blest Be the Tie that 
Binds,” all proceeded to the chapel, where 
the evening daily devotions were conduct- 
ed with the children. 

On Tuesday evening, May 13, Dr. 
Schlicter, who was recommended by Mr. 
John Sprecher, of Lebanon, entertained 
the children with a number of his child 
poems and stories, to the great enjoyment 
of the children. 

After a careful inspection of the main 
porch to the Administration building, and 
also the west end porch of the same build- 
ing, which through decay were no longer 
safe, Dr. Creitz and Mr. Derr instructed 
the superintendent to proceed with imme- 
diate repairs so the porches would be re- 
paired before Anniversary Day. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Rev. F. H. Moyer, Superintendent 


Last summer one evening, a swarm of 
bees was found hanging on a small limb 
of a tree near the Home. Our janitor cut 
the limb from the tree and placed it into 
a large tin pan and covered it with a 
cloth. 

He desired to keep the bees. A hive was 
secured and the bees promptly took pos- 
session of it. The hive was placed in the 
northwestern portion of the ground and set 
in the midst of a small nursery of young 
evergreen trees and shrubbery.. This hive 
acted as a policeman to help to protect 
the nursery stock from being damaged by 
children who had formerly been in the 
habit of visiting the place. 

A young boy, who came into possession 
of a small air rifle, gathered his compan- 
ions and took them to the hive to demon- 
strate to them how to shoot bees. Upon 
the firing of the first shot the bees decid- 
ed to put up a vigorous defense. They 
combined both modern and ancient modes 
or warfare. They attacked from the air. 
A fleet of tiny planes zoomed and dipped 
and side-slipped most skilfully and suc- 
ceeded in inflicting their darts into the 
enemy. This resulted in great confusion 
and the attackers were completely routed. 

All the attackers were among the casu- 
alty list of wounded. Neighbors, mostly 
women, hastily acted as an ambulance 
corps to rescue the wounded. But the 
enemy showed no merey to any one who 
would venture near the scene of battle. A 
peace treaty has been agreed upon and it 
will be respected. 


temperature of 85 degrees. The boys are 
active on the baseball field and in other 
athletics, and are trying to get all the 
iniquity out of their system, which did not 
find an outlet in the playdays of winter. 

The closing week at the Mission House 
is May 19-25. The class play, “The Tiger 
Earl,’ under the direction of Prof. Alvin 
Grether will be given on the 16th and the 
23rd, in the old Church gymnasium on the 
grounds, 

It would please us to have a host of 
visitors on Mission House Sunday, May 25, 
and if those who cannot come to Wiscon- 
sin for these days would think of us pray- 
erfully around the family altar and in 
private devotion, it would help us tre- 
mendously to close our year in a good and 
happy way, and-to go forward with new 
courage. Possibly if we pray more and 
unite together in our prayer for the Mis- 
sion House, a larger student body and a 
larger future will come to us. 

A pastor from the West writes: “We 
are ONE and WON for the Mission 
House.” Surely if that spirit would be 
popularized, nothing could defeat our plans 
and purposes to continue our work of train- 
ing young men for the Christian ministry. 

Rev. Wenzel Walenta, one of our oldest 
alumni, passed away in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
after having served the Church for over 
half a century and giving to the ministry 
3 splendid sons. Few men have done more 
in active (Church work, and what is best, 
all activities were inspired by spiritual 
loyalty to Christ, and had as their purpose 
the extension of God’s Kingdom. The Mis- 
sion House gave Brother Walenta his 
chance. Had it not been for this institu- 
tion, he might never have been able to do 
the great work he has done in such a 
beautiful and helpful spirit. 

The alumni of the Mission House meet 
at an evening gathering during closing 
week. Our secretary has sent out letters 
enclosing life record blanks to all alumni 
whose addresses we could secure, and these 
make interesting reading. How wide the 
area of the work and influence of our Mis- 
sion House men! Truly they are scattered 
over all the nation and the world, filling 
many positions of prominence. They are 
men of character and solidity, trustworthy; 
and almost all of them are active in some 
form of Church work. This is another fruit 
of a Christian school, and can be equaled 
by all of our Church Schools. 

A little bird from Virginia had strayed 
to Wisconsin, and somehow became a vic- 
tim of a cat in our barn. It was interest- 
ing to see how pathetically our several 
students handled the body of our Virginia 
visitor and placed it with tenderness into 
the hands of their professor of ornithology, 
Dr. Grether, who with tender hands placed 
it back into a receptacle and made it the 
subject of class talk. In this way prac- 
tical knowledge is imparted, and love for 
nature grows. But it is not necessary for 
birds to die in order to be labeled. We 
label them when we hear their songs and 
see their bright and beautiful bodies gor- 
geous with color, and see them on the wing 
as they fly out and up into the great 
infinite and the great universe of space. 

Dr. Zartman brought us a great blessing 
and won the sympathy and love of our 
boys for the work of evangelism. 

Would it not be fine if every Church 
would lift some kind of an offering on 


* Mission House Sunday, May 25, and send 


it in as a special gift to pay the great 
deficit in our treasury? Why not write a 
check today and label it “For the Mission 
House,” and send it on to our treasurer, 
Dr. Grosshuesch? You will sleep better if 
you do this; and so will we. 


Our Seminary student graduates are. 
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practically all placed, and are eager to 
enter upon the new activities in the pas- 
torate. We thank all of our friends 
throughout the Church, who throughout the 
year have been very gracious and helpful 
in making possible their education and 
preparation for the Christian ministry. We 
understand that practically the whole class 
of graduates in College will pass into the 
Seminary. We will have more in the Semi- 
nary next year than we have had for years. 
What we need to do is to fill the ranks of 
our College classes. Will you help us to 
do this? Think of us and pray for us 
Mission House Sunday, May 25. 
—J. M. G. Darms, President. 


HAVE YOU ENROLLED FOR THE 
TORONTO CONVENTION? 


_The International Convention of Reli- 
gious Education meets in Toronto, June 
23-29, 1930. 

An Opportunity Supreme 


To participate in the creative Kingdom- 
building purpose of this remarkable gath- 
ering; to be informed and inspired by 
masterful interpretations of .the present 
religious education movement; to help 
shape the emphases for the coming years; 
to delight in the rare fellowship of friends, 
old and new; to meet world leaders from 
far and near; to spend a June week on 
the shores of beautiful Lake Ontario in 
the continent’s summer paradise; to tap 
sources of renewed spiritual strength and 
guidance for the Church’s paramount task 
—to go to Toronto in June is the Conven- 
tion opportunity supreme. : 


Getting to Toronto 


Thousands will drive over unsurpassed 
Canadian highways. Auto caravans are 
forming in several sections. Write to the 
Department of Interior, Ottawa, Canada, 
for free road maps and directions for en- 
tering Canada. More people will come by 
train at summer tourist fare or conven- 
tion fare of one and one-half for round 
trip. An identification certificate must be 
secured from the Convention Manager to 
purchase convention fare tickets. Special 
through trains from Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, and New York 
provide comfort, convenience, and fine 
fellowship on the way to Toronto. Write 
for information about any of these. 

Entertainment 


Last year two million people attended 
the Canadian National Exhibition. Tor- 
onto homes entertained thousands of these. 
Homes near the Convention grounds offer 
rooms at $6 for the week, two in a room; 
single rooms slightly higher. Restaurant 
facilities abound. Hotel information may 
be secured upon application. j 

Post-Convention Tours 


Canada is an ideal vacation land, A 
group of delegates will make a fascinating 
tour down the St. Lawrence to the sea, 
with side trips. One week round trip tour, 
Toronto-Saguenay River and return, via 
Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, all 
expenses, $95. Slightly lower by buying 
tourist fare ticket from Chicago or St. 
Louis to Quebec. Write for information, 

Enroll at Once 


_ To secure identification certificate enabl- 
ing you to get convention railroad rates; 
to be supplied with free pre-convention 
study material; to be assured of hotel or 
private home room reservation; to receive 
information about special trains; to be 
sure of a place in the study group or con- 
ference you desire; to get a place in the 
quota allotted to your denomination and 


state or province—enroll without delay. 
The $5 fee entitles you to all sessions and — 
convention privileges, and brings you the 
400-page bound volume report. If you find | ‘f 


you cannot attend, your enrollment can be 


transferred. Get an enrollment card from. 5 


the Board of Christian Education, — 
dress C. A. Hauser, 409-10 Schaff Bui 
1505 Race Street, Phila., Pa. 
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Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE SPIRIT OF CONSOLATION 


Text: John 15:26, “But when the Com- 
forter is come, whom I will send unto you 
from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, 
which proceedeth from the Father, he shall 
bear witness of Me.” 

The Holy Spirit is not only the Spirit of 
truth, Who enlightens the mind; and the 
Spirit of love, Who enkindles the heart; 
but He is also the Spirit of consolation, 
Who comforts the soul. 

In His closing addresses gathered in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth chap- 
ters of John, Jesus speaks a number of 
times about the Holy Spirit as the Com- 
forter. After He had said, “If ye love 
Me, ye will keep My commandments,” He 
added: “And I will pray the Father, and 
He shall give you another Comforter, that 
He may be with you for ever, even the 
Spirit of truth: whom the world cannot 
receive; for it beholdeth Him not, neither 
knoweth Him: ye know Him; for He 
abideth with you, and shall be in you.” 

To understand the real meaning of the 
words “comfort” and “Comforter” we must 
go back to their original use. They come 
from the Latin language, and have these 
meanings: “to comfort” means to make 
strong, or to strengthen much; the word 
“Comforter” means the One who makes 
strong, or strengthens sufficiently. 

The word “Comforter,” as used in the 
New Testament, and as Jesus uses it in 
the chapters to which I have referred 
above, means more than “Consoler.” When 
I said, “The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of 
consolation Who comforts the soul,” I 
used the word “consolation” for the sake 
of yariety. It is true that the dictionary 
calls the words “comfort” and “consola- 
tion” synonyms, that is, words that have 
the same meaning and can be substituted 
for each other, yet the word “comfort” 
is a deeper and stronger word than the 
word “console.” 

Much of the so-called comfort which per- 
sons give to one another in time of dis- 
tress or sorrow is no comfort at all in the 
true sense of the word, only a kind of sym- 
pathy which enters into the feelings of 
others but does not strengthen them to 
bear up in their troubles, but rather weak- 
ens them. 

This is best illustrated by a story told 
by Dr. Raymond Calkins. He says that 
a pupil in one of the schools had met with 
a sudden trouble. While some of her fel- 
low-pupils exclaimed, “What a shame!” 
“How hard for you!” “You have my sym- 
pathy!” her teacher, said, “She is equal to 
it!” and told her so. How much real 
comfort do you think she received from 
the exclamations of her schoolmates? But 
the words of her teacher gave her real 
strength to bear not only the trouble she 
passed through but even to meet much 
greater troubles. 

. How plainly. Jesus had to speak in the 
discourse which St. John records in the 
sixteenth chapter of his gospel: “These 
things have I spoken unto you, that ye 
should not be caused to stumble. They 
shall put you out of the synagogues: yea, 


the ‘hour cometh, that whosoever killeth. 
you shall think that he offereth service: 


unto God. ‘And these things will they 
do because’ they have not known the 
Father nor me. But these things have I 


PEN PRICKS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Some of the poor actresses who 
used to work for little more than 
their board and clothes seem nowa- 
days to get little more than their 
board. 


spoken unto you, that when their hour is 
come, ye may remember them, how that I 
told you. And these things I said not unto 
you from the beginning, because I was 
with you. But now I go unto Him that 
sent me; and none of you asketh me, 
Whither goest thou? But because I have 
spoken these things unto you, sorrow hath 
filled your heart.” 

That was a sad message to give them, 
but it was a necessary one. But Jesus did 
not stop there. He went on: “Neverthe- 
less I tell you the truth: It is expedient 
for you that I go away; for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but if I go I will send him unto 
you.” 

So long as Jesus was with the disciples 
they had leaned on Him. He was a tower 
of strength to them. But now He was 
about to leave them. He told them that 
the Holy Spirit would come and strengthen 
them, and they could lean on Him. The 
comfort which the Holy Spirit gave them 
was really strength to be witnesses for 
Christ, and St. Luke tells us in the book 
of Acts that they went everywhere, “walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord and in the 
comfort of the Holy Spirit,’ and the 
Church was multiplied. 

That is the kind of comfort the Holy 
Spirit gave St. Paul when he was af- 
flicted with the thorn in the flesh. He 
says in his second letter to the Corin- 
thians: “Concerning this thing I besought 
the Lord thrice, that it might depart from 
me. And he hath said unto me, ‘My grace 
is sufficient for thee: for My power is 
made perfect in weakness’.” That was the 
comfort which God sent him by the Spirit. 
It gave him strength to bear his affliction 
without murmuring, and made him ex- 
claim: “Most gladly therefore will I rather 
glory in my weaknesses, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me.” 

A writer in the “Sunday School Times” 
related this incident a few years ago: 
“While traveling a few months ago I saw 
a little blind girl come into the car. She 
was not more than seven or eight years 
old, and had a very bright face. She had 
been attending a school for the blind, and 
was on her way home, yet no friend or 
relative was with her. You ask how she 
could travel alone? Very well, indeed, 
for she was put in charge of the conductor, 
a kind-hearted man who lived in the same 
town she did. When he was not engaged 
in collecting tickets he sat by her side 
and talked with her. She thus reached 
the end of her journey safely and I saw 
her placed in the arms of her loved ones 
when she reached her station.” That con- 
ductor was a comforter in the Biblical 
sense of that word. He was like the 


THH PASTOR SAYS 

By John Andrew Holmes 
Science without religion, devoid 
of wings, sinks into materialism, 
while religion without science, lack- 
ing legs, soars off into superstition. 


Paraclete, another name of the Holy Spirit 
as Comforter, about whom I spoke to you 
a few weeks ago. You will remember that 
the Paraclete is the One called to the side 
of those who need His help and comfort. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke speaks of this 
promise of the presence and comfort of 
the Holy Spirit. He says, “As long as 
God lives, and our souls live, so long does 
this pledge stand. It is true, we cannot 
always feel this presence. But we can 
always know that it is true; always think 
of it, so long as thought endures; always 
rest upon it forever and forever; and the 
reason why this promise is given is that 
we may hold fast to this truth.’ Then he 
compares it to passing through a surgical 
operation, The time comes for the ordeal. 
The anaesthetic is ready. You stretch out 
your hand to your friend: “Don’t leave 
me, don’t forsake me.” The last thing you 
feel is the clasp of that hand, the last 
thing you see is the face of that friend. 
Then a moment of darkness, a blank—and 
the first thing you see is the face of love 
again. So the Spirit of God, the Com- 
forter, stands by us, bends above us, and 
we may know that He will be there even 
when all else fails. 

In your childhood is the time to get ac- 
quainted with the Holy Spirit, and to give 
yourself over to His guidance and com- 
fort. As you open your mind and heart 
and life more and more to His influence, 
He will be your Friend, and Helper, and 
Comforter, and will enable you to live the 
kind of life God wants you to live. He 
will so enlighten your mind that you will 
be able to think God’s thoughts after Him, 
and to understand His teachings better 
and better. He will so enkindle your heart 
that warm and pure love will flow out of 
it toward God and your fellowmen. And 
He will so comfort your soul that the trou- 
bes and sorrows of life can do you no 
harm and cannot separate you from the 
love and care of God. 

And best of all, the Holy Spirit will 
make you a comforter to others, so that 
you may cheer them in their troubles and 
sorrows. Then you will be able to shout 
with St. Paul as he writes to the Corin- 
thians: “Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
mercies and God of all comfort: Who com- 
forteth us in all our affliction, that we 
may be able to comfort them that are in 
any affliction, through the comfort where- 
with we ourselves are comforted of God.” 


CHARLOTTE ANN’S YELLOW BEADS 


By Emma Florence Bush 


One bright spring day, Charley was 
busily painting the bird house he had 
made. At the last stroke of his paint- 
brush he drew a long breath. 

“There,” he said to Lena, who with her 
doll Charlotte Ann stood looking on. “I 
will leave it in the sun to dry, and then 
Father will help me nail it up in the tree. 
If the bluebirds do not like this house, 
they are hard to please.” 

Lena gazed admiringly at the little 
white bird-cottage with its glistening red 
roof and green shutters. 

“Qharlotte Ann would like to live in a 
house like that,’ she said. “While you 
have been making the bird house, I have 
strung her a necklace. Grandmother gave 
me the yellow beads. See, they shine like 
gold. They are part of a necklace she 
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had when she was a little girl, but she 
lost so many beads that these are all that 
are left.” 

“T suppose Charlotte Ann will be very 
proud of them, but not as proud as the 
bluebirds will be when they live in my 
house,” said Charley. 

Then the two children ran away to play. 

The next day they came to see if the 
paint was dry on the bird house. Charley 
looked it over carefully for rough spots 
and Lena put Charlotte Ann’s head inside 
the tiny door that she might see how it 
looked. “Don’t you wish you were a blue- 
bird, Charlotte Ann?” she asked. 

Within a day of two a happy pair of 
bluebirds came to the little house and, 
after looking it over excitedly, moved in. 
Charley spent all his spare time watching 
them, but Lena paid them little attention, 
because somehow or other Charlotte Ann 
had lost her necklace of pretty yellow 
beads, Lena hunted everywhere, down by 
the brook, in the pasture woods, and in 
the yard around the house; but no yellow 
beads could she find. 

“IT know the hens ate them,” she said 
mournfully. “They probably thought they 
were grains of corn.” 

The summer went on. The bluebirds 
raised their families and flew away, and 
at last it was cold weather. Father and 
Charley took the pretty little house down 
to clean it out and put it away until 
spring. 

Lena, with Charlotte Ann in her arms, 
looked on. “Let’s dust the house,” said 
Lena. “There is an old nest in there, 
Charlotte Ann, you may pull it out.” 

She pushed Charlotte Ann’s hand into 
the little door and drew the nest out. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” she cried; for there, 
woven in and out of the twigs and straw, 
were the yellow beads! 

“Charley, Charley!” Lena called. “Come 
and see what your bluebirds left behind 
them for Charlotte Ann and me.” 

When Charley saw the little nest with 
its trimming of yellow beads, he gave a 
whistle of surprise. 

“How did the bluebirds get hold of your 
beads?” he asked. 

Lena was carefully picking the nest to 
pieces to get the beads. “I think I know,” 
she said. “Last spring when you painted 
the bird house, I pushed Charlotte Ann’s 
head through the door so she could look 
inside. The necklace must have come un- 
clasped and fallen inside.” 

“The bluebirds just borrowed it for the 
summer to make their nest pretty,” laugh- 
ed Charley. 

“Charlotte Ann,” said Lena, “it isn’t 
every doll that is on such good terms with 
her bird neighbors. But next time, just 
tell me, when you lend your necklace for 
the summer.” 


(All rights reserved.) 


Birthday Greetings 


Did you ever see laughing flowers?— 
honest-to-goodness laughing, with their 
faces all shining with big, wide smiles, and 
merry eyes winkin’ up at you? 

Well, I did!! 

I saw them in market today. There 
were lots and lots of them, still growing 
on their mama plants. The mama plants 
were wearing wet newspaper dresses, to 
keep them nice and cool and fresh. 

The flowers were just laughing, because 
soon some one was going to buy them, and 
they were going away on an adventure, in 
somebody’s garden . . . 

Many of them had big happy white 
faces, and some had yellow faces with 
brown eyes, and some had deep purple 
faces, and some had almost black faces, 
and some had purplish-yellow faces . . 

And now you’ve guessed it—they were 
pansies!! 


The truth is, pansies are the happiest 
flowers!! The white ones, the yellow ones, 
the black ones all are sisters and brothers 
—and they all smile at each other all day 
long!! 

They looked up at me with their big 
pretty eyes, and smiled and smiled, I just 
couldn’t help it—I had to buy them. So 
the little lady behind the counter wrapped 
all the mama plants in their wet news- 
paper dresses in one big dry newspaper, 
and tucked them in my arms. 

All the way home on the trolley car the 
pansies bobbed out of the newspaper and 
laughed at me. And I laughed back, ’cause 
I thought it was a nice adventure, too! 

When we got home Ollie (my sister) and 


CHILDREN IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Prim, sweet, and proper. 
dately clad 

In “go-to-meeting” clothes. 
der if 

They understand at all why they are 
here? 


Most se- 


I won- 


A rosy face looks up—‘“‘Why, I know 
how 
He knew that He’d be crucified!”, 


she says . 
In answer to her neighbor’s ques- 
tioning. 
“How, Betty?” 
tell the truth 
Would make them angry; and He 
knew that He 
Would go ahead and tell it anyhow.” 


“Why, He knew to 


I wonder if WE understand as well? 
—BElizabeth Clarke Kieffer. 


I took off the newspaper dresses, and 
tucked the mama plants’ roots into the 
nice soft warm earth, and gave them lots 
of water to drink. 

And now their adventure is over, and 
they are out in the little bed in our gar- 
den, sleeping under the stars. 

The white ones, the black ones, and the 
yellow ones, all sleeping with their heads 
against each other. 

All over the world little children with 
black face, and yellow faces, and white 
faces, are sleeping or waking. 

God made black and yellow and white 
pansies sisters and brothers just like He 
made all little children world sisters and 
brothers. And he gave them all the same 
happy hearts, and the same love for the 
world he made, and for Him. 

I know that the next time I see a little 
colored girl with a black face, and little 
Chinese and Japanese children with yel- 
low faces, I shall think of how the yellow 
and black and white pansies sleep with 
their heads together, just ’cause they love 
each other. 

Won't you? 

Birthday greetings to all the little girls 
and boys who love laughing pansies, and 
yellow and black and white laughing chil- 
dren, all over the world! 

—A. W. B. 


Free Period at Camp 
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What One of the Campers Thinks of 
Camp Mensch Mill* 


My dear Mina: 

I received your most welcome letter and 
I am sorry I could not find time to answer 
it sooner, but, I am really very busy now 
with all my school work and taking part 
in many school functions, so that I really 
could not answer your letter sooner. 

Tonight I am also sending my money to 
Mr. Wentzel. I just received $5 from 
Dad for being on the honor roll at school, 
so I have decided to send that $5 instead 
of asking him for more money. I hope we 
shall soon reach the 100 per cent goal. 

I am very anxious for the first issue of 
“Camp Echoes.” You asked me what I 
thought of camp. Well, really, I think 
camp is indescribable. Camp Mensch Mill 
proved to be very interesting and profit- 
able. One really only realizes what camp 
means when she is away from it for a 
while. One thing the camp accomplished 
was to make friendships, some of which 
will be life-time friendships. Really mak- 
ing friends in such a place helps you when 
you get out into the world in getting along 
amicably with others and being sociable. 

Camp also aided you in giving to you 
new suggestions for the type of work 
which you were interested in at your home 
Church. It also gave you information on 
what your neighboring Churches were do- 
ing in that line of work. It really teaches 
you that provincialism should not exist 
because there are so many ideas which are 
better than yours or those which prevail 
in your own Church, 

I think in many ways a camp can be 
proved to be beneficial to young people. 
Yeurs sincerely, 

Elma Koseman. 


*Taken from “Camp Echoes,” the camp- 
ers’ official bulletin. 


“Yes, doctor, one of Harry’s eyes seems 
ever so much stronger than the other. How 
do you account for that?” 

“Knot-hole in the baseball fence last 
summer, most likely, madam.” 

—Christian Observer. 


First Sap—“What is the difference be- 
tween learning golf and motoring?” 
Second Same—“In golf you hit nothing, 
and in motoring you hit everything.” 
—Tennessee Mug wump. 


Apple Magic 


By Rose Brooks 

Mr. Barnes, buyer for an Hastern fruit 
concern, sauntered through the Martin 
apple orchard in Hood River, Ore., look- 
ing over the prospective crop, before mak- 
ing an offer for it. Mr. Martin sauntered 
at his side and Peter Martin followed at 
their heels. 

“Yll trade jobs with you,” said Mr, 
Barnes, suddenly coming to a stop and 
forgetting apple prices in the glory of his 
surroundings. “I’ll wager you don’t half 
appreciate your neighbors.” 

“Neighbors?” Mr. Martin sounded puz- 
zled. 
All pull together. 
neighbors, wherever you live.’ 


“Not thousands of feet high. Not white 


and dazzling.” 


“Oh, mountains!” said Mr. Martin, look- -- 
ing first at Mt. Hood towering at one end ~ 
of the valley, then at Mt. Adams, sentinel — 


beyond the Columbia River. “You ' 
we shouldn’t miss them? Little do 
know what they stand for to us!” — 


“We're all neighbors in this valley. 
But there are always — 


* 
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“I know what they’d stand for to me,” 
said Mr. Barnes. “Part of every man’s 
natural education, to live with mountains. 
But how many people know it? Well, let’s 
get on with this apple business. Peter, 
you’re a lucky lad.” 

Peter, but half comprehending, smiled. 
He liked Mr. Barnes enormously and look- 
ed forward to his visits, 

“A lucky lad,” repeated Mr. Barnes an- 
swering the smile. “Mountains to climb, 
orchards to lounge in, horses to ride—” 

“Lounge!” laughed Peter. “I guess an 
orchard’s the last place to loaf in. I pick 
and pack and haul and—” 

“That’s your luck,” said Mr. Barnes. 

“But I did climb to the top of Cooper’s 
Spur last summer,” went on Peter. ‘Rode 
Rufus to the snow line and hobbled him 
to browse, while I climbed the Spur. What 
do you s’pose I found on top?” 

“Pieces of blue sky, dropped down from 
above.” 

“Ladybugs! That’s what I found, thou- 
sands and millions of ’em!” 

“What were they eating?” 

“Nothing. There’s nothing there to eat 
but snow and rocks.” 

“Peter,” said Mr. Barnes earnestly, “if 
I were a fifteen-year-old boy and had 
three wishes I’d throw away two and 
keep just one. You want to know what 
I’d wish? To be in your boots. I only 
wish Dan were,’ he added wistfully to 
himself. “But we’ve got to get on with 
this apple inspection.” 

Just before noon, the three walked into 
the packing house, having covered every 
row in the orchard. Unlocking his desk 
in the little room which served as office, 
Mr. Martin opened his order book and 
carefully wrote the directions that Mr. 
Barnes gave him. 

“That’s all for the company,” said Mr. 
Barnes. “Now for a few personal orders. 
I like to have my friends taste a real 
Western apple now and then.” He gave 
the addresses of four friends, to whom he 
wanted a box of Spitzenburghs sent, and 
ended with: “Master Dan Fox, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts.” 

“Ts that the Dan you said something 
about out in the orchard?” asked Peter, 
his curiosity roused. 

“The same Dan,” said Mr. Barnes, and 
again he sighed. “Nephew of mine, about 
your age.” 

“Ts he sick?” ventured Peter. He felt 
something unhappy hung over this Dan, 
judging from Mr. Barnes’s expression and 
sighs. 

“No,” said Mr. Barnes, “but mark my 
words, he will be. Haven’t I tried to put 
a stop to it, and can I? No, I can’t.” 

“Stop to what?” asked Peter. 

“Well, Peter, I’ll tell you. This nephew 
of mine, Dan, is as near being my own 
boy as I can get, because I haven’t a boy. 
And Dan and I are friends, real ones.” 

“How old is he?’ asked Peter. 

“Fifteen.” 

“Oh! Like me.” 

“Tf he were like you, I’d be a happy 
uncle, and Dan would be a happy lad. But 
Dan’s mother thinks his brains, and he’s 
got some, ought to lose no time in getting 
him to college—” 

“Whew!” Peter whistled his envy. “Don’t 
I wish I were Dan!” 

“You want to go to college?” demanded 
Mr. Barnes. 


“Do T!” 
about Dan?” 

“Well, Dan wants to go to college, too, 
but he and his mother don’t see that his 
growing body ought to have a_ better 
chance, or what good’ll college do him? 
It’s school all winter, and it’s going to be 
summer school, summers; and what does 
he know, really?” 

“Why,” said Peter, “he must know a 
lot.” 

“Has he ever picked and packed apples 
and nailed ’em into their boxes and hauled 
’em to the freight station? Has he a 


said Peter. “But what else 
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_pressman an apple wrapped 


horse to ride when the spell is on him? 
Has he woods to ride in? Has he moun- 
tains to climb? Does he know the top of 
Cooper’s Spur is covered with ladybugs?” 

Peter was tempted to laugh at such 
vehement nonsense, but one glance told 
him Mr. Barnes was in deadly earnest. 
So, after a good five minutes, during 
which Mr. Barnes’s mind was on other 
things, Peter said quietly: 

“ll pack Dan’s box of apples myself, 
Mr. Barnes. Would he like it out here, 
do you think? I mean Dan.” 

“Would he!” said Mr. Barnes. “But 
what magic’s going to get him here?” 

* * * 


That fall a box of apples, slats bulging 
over their sides, was delivered to Master 


* Dan Fox in Boston. 


MAY 


May dances in on April’s heels 
To see what April’s done, 

She finds the hills and trees all clad 
And basking in the sun. 


The April sun and showers too, 
Coaxed forth a garb of green, 

Robs languor of a picture drab 
That May hath never seen. 


The May-time seeth blossom-time— 
Finds harvest on its way, 

Knows nothing of the winter’s sere 
Or sting of winter’s day. 


All May-time is a happy time 
And smiles as days grow long, 
It gambols in the lap of Spring 
With scented breeze and song. 


It heareth lays of songful birds 
And drone of bees on air, 

It seeth sheen of Spring-time, too, 
Effulgent everywhere. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer. 


“Hurrah! Apples!” shouted Dan, com- 
ing in on the heels of the expressman. 
“Unele Bob said he’d send me a box from 
Oregon. You wait,’ he directed the ex- 
pressman, “you wait till I get a hammer 
and V’ll give you the best apple you ever 
ate in your life.” 

Returning with a hammer, he pulled off 
the cover of the box and handed the ex- 
in white 
paper. 

“Do ’em up in style, don’t they?” said 
the expressman, unwrapping his apple. 
“Whew! what a beauty! Hello, what’s 
this?” 

On the white wrapper he had spied a 
message printed large and black. “Cut a 
thin slice (complete cross-section) from 
middle of this apple. Hold thin ecross- 
section to light and you’ll see the outline 
of the apple blossom from which this apple 
grew.” 

“What does he mean? Do you believe 
it? Where’s a sharp knife?” Dan dragged 
the expressman after him into the kitchen, 
sliced the apple as directed, and held the 
thin slice to the light. 

“My eye!” said the expressman. “And 
didn’t you think the message was a joke? 
And there’s the outline of an apple blos- 
some, sure’s I’m born!” 

That evening Mr. Barnes came to dinner, 
urged, entreated, implored by Dan over 
the telephone. 

“It’s that box of apples you sent me,” 
was Dan’s excited message, “and every 
apple’s wrapped, and every wrapper tells 
you something, I mean tells me something, 
about apple blossoms in apples, and lady- 
bugs, millions and thousands of ’em on 
top of Cooper’s Spur, and—” 

“Cooper’s Spur! Ladybugs! 
me any more. I’m coming.” 


Don’t tell 


‘ 
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Every wrapper told a magic tale, tales 
commonplace to the lad who had sent 
them, but tales of wonder to the lad who, 
in growing excitement, unwrapped the 
apples. 

“Here’s the last apple!” said Dan, fish- 
ing it from the box. “What do you s’pose 
is on its wrapper?” 

“It’s Peter himself!” said Mr. Barnes, 
looking at the snapshot of a smiling, sturdy 
boy on horseback which was pasted to 
the wrapper. “Finest boy you ever saw, 
Dan!” 

But Dan was busily reading the long, 
finely written message underneath the 
picture, : 

“If you like your apples, come on out 
next summer. My father says you can 
work for your board. We mean it, my 
father and I. The things I’ve told you 
on the wrappers are jokes, compared to 
all the things I can’t tell you about, be- 
cause I don’t know the words to put ’em 
in. I never thought much about ’em, till 
your uncle told me I was the luckiest boy 
he knew. But I guess youre the lucky 
one, because your uncle says youre going 
to college.” 

“College!” gasped Dan, handing the 
message to Uncle Bob. “Does he want to 
go to college? What does he want to go 
to college for?” 

Uncle Bob read Peter’s message with 
brightening eyes. 

“College!” he echoed. 
wauts to go to college!” 

“But he’s got all that!” Dan waved at 
the scattered wrappers with their little 
wonder legends. 

“Just what Peter is saying about you, 
‘He’s got all that, meaning books and 
schools and all your eastern happenings.” 

“I wish—’ began Dan, after a pause. 

“Just what Vve wished a long time!” 
Uncle Bob finished for him. “Yes sir, and 
Peter had turned the trick with his own 
apple magic. Hasn’t he made you wild 
to get out there next summer?” 

“But next summer,’ began Dan. 

“Don’t talk to me about summer school 
plans,” said Uncle Bob almost crossly. 
“Tet’s look at every wrapper again!” And 
so they did, ending, as before, with Peter’s 
smiling face and warm invitation. 

That evening after supper it was all 
settled between Dan and Mother and Uncle 
Bob. 

And the next summer two boys in over- 
alls worked in the Martin orchard, two 
boys rode the forest trails, and two boys 
scaled Cooper’s Spur. 

Every apple in the orchard must have 
worked its own magic that glorious sum- 
mer, because by autumn two sturdy lads 
boarded the eastbound train. r 

“Your luck’s ahead of you, my lad,” said 
Mr. Martin to Peter in the last few 
minutes before the train pulled out. 
“School in Boston winters, thanks to Dan.” 

“Me!” said Dan, his eyes on towering 
Mt. Hood at the end of the valley. 
“What’s school to this! And luck! I’m 
the lucky one, with you and Mrs, Martin 
and the orchards and the mountains to 
come back to every summer. I hope this 
winter will go fast!” : 

“Tt’s the finest arrangement for us in 
this world,” insisted Mr. Martin. 

“Finer for us!” laughed Dan. 

“Well then,” said Mr. Martin, “let’s call 
you two lucky lads. School for both of 
you in the East, winters, and all outdoors 
for both of you in the West, summers!” 

“Tt was all Peter’s magic,” said Dan. 
“He packed that box of apples.” 

“Oh, but I never thought of any magic,” 
protested Peter. “I just wanted you to 
come West, because your uncle seemed to 
want you to.” 

“Then,” said Dan, “the apples worked 
the magic, on the way East.” 

“And that’s the way of magic,” said Mr. 
Martin. “It always works far beyond 
whatever you could dream!” 


(All rights reserved.) 


“Of course he 
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“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


IMPROVING GEORGE’S SCHOOL 
WORK 


By Stella E. Fulton 


“Tm so discouraged about George,” said 
young Mrs. Painter with a sigh. “He 
doesn’t seem to take any interest in his 
school work at all. I try so hard to arouse 
him. I say, “Why can’t you be like Edward 
Slater? Edward is at the head of his class 
and I am sure he is no smarter than you 
are.’ I even offered George a dollar if 
he would beat Edward’s record in arith- 
metic. But it’s no use. He doesn’t even 
try.” 

“Don’t you think that may be one root 
of your trouble?” responded her friend, 
Sarah. “When you set out to get one 
child to outdo some other child, you make 
it doubly hard for him to do so. For in- 
stance, instead of George putting his en- 
tire energy into his school work, a good 
part of it is spent in watching Edward, 
trying to find out what it is that gives 
Edward the lead, and perhaps in copying 
the least important things that he does, 
In other words, you are urging him to be 
an imitator, and you know that an imi- 
tator seldom produces anything as good 
as the thing he imitates.” 


“Well, then, if you don’t approve of 
what I’ve done, tell me what you would 
do to interest George in his school,’ de- 
manded Polly, slightly aggrieved. 


“Perhaps you can find out what is the 
matter with his arithmetic. It may be 
only carelessness in setting down the prob- 
lem. Or he may be slow in setting down 
his problems and that gives him a low 
mark in all the speed tests. But at any 
rate, I would be careful not to suggest to 
him a comparison with any other child. 
To improve on his own record would be a 
better incentive. Just let him know that 
you only expect him to do his own very 
best work.” 


“T am surprised that you think it is so 
terribly important that I shouldn’t suggest 
any rivalry with another child. But I am 
willing to try out your plan, at least for a 
while. George simply hates school at the 
present time,” said Polly regretfully. 

“There isn’t any fun in imitating other 
people—at least not to any one with as 
active and original a mind as George has, 
Can’t you imagine how it would be if you 
and I were asked to write an essay in 
imitation of Macauley of a play like 
Shakespeare’s and do them better than the 
originals? The very idea of imitating and 
at the same time excelling the work of a 
person of ability would appall us, discour- 
age us, and we should hate the task with 
all our might.” 


“And we should hate Macauley and 
Shakespeare with all our might, too,” said 
Polly. “I believe George hates Edward 
Slater,” she added, thinking out her prob- 
lem. “He is hating his school. hating 
Edward and envying him, too, I suppose. 
I didn’t see before what it was coming to. 
Vll try your plan, Sarah.” 


“Both of my children were sent to kin- 
dergarten as soon as they could be regis- 
tered and they have received incalculable 
benefit from their experiences there.”— 
William M. Brown, Department of Psy- 
chology, Washington and Lee University, 
Virginia. , 

If there is no kindergarten for the chil- 
dren of your community, a letter to the 
National Kindergarten Association, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York, for informa- 
tion and advice, will receive immediate 
attention. 
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APPROVAL 


“Do you think they approved of my ser- 
mon?” asked the newly appointed vicar, 
hopeful that he had made a good impres- 
sion. 

“Yes, I think 50,” 


replied his wife; 


“they were all nodding.” 
—Wall Street Journal. 


The Family Altar 


By Ellen Gross Pontius 
HELP FOR THE WEEK MAY 26-JUNE 1 


Practical Thought: “Well done, good and 
faithful servant: Thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will set thee over 
many things; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 


Memory Hymn: 
Christ.” 


“More Love to Thee, O 


Monday—Faithfulness Rewarded 
Matthew 25:14-23 

According to the teaching of Jesus, God 
rewards not according to the number of 
deeds performed but according to the 
quality of the performance. As far as tal- 
ents are concerned, not all men are born 
equal. Some have ten, others five. Both 
are rewarded according to the quality of 
their investment. In a short time a per- 
son can fulfill a long time. Van Dyke’s 
“Mansion” portrays the disappointment of 
the rich man who, on entering the Celes- 
tial ‘City, found a fellow traveler, though 
poor in this world’s goods, being given a 
glorious mansion in the center of the city, 
while he was directed to a hovel on the 
outskirts. The kind of mansion was de- 
pendent upon the material which the indi- 
vidual had sent on to Heaven as the prod- 
uct of his earthly sojourn. 

Prayer: O God, who art the Reward of 
those who diligently seek Thee, grant unto 
us the spiritual insight of Christ lest with 
earthly eyes we lay hold of the things 
which perish and miss being co-workers 
with Thee in the exercise of the love that 
never faileth and that Death cannot take 
away. Amen, 


Tuesday—Unfaithfulness Punished 
Matthew 25:24-30 


There is a sense in which we make for 
ourselves our punishments as well as our 
spiritual satisfactions. God has so ordain- 
ed the world that we have a share in the 
spiritual process. If we sow to the flesh 
we shall of the flesh reap corruption; but 
if we sow to the Spirit we shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting. The one talent 
man had taken from him the only talent 
he had because he did not use it. Spir- 
itual gifts enlarge through usage; they de- 
teriorate with negligence. Love deepens 
by loving; it gives way to selfishness 
through non-use. The one talent man did 
not waste his talent in riotous living. 
He was respectable but slothful. His 
own failure was the punishment which 
cast him into outer darkness. Remem- 
ber Edward Everett Hale’s statement: “I 
am only one, but I AM one. I cannot do 
everything but I can do something. And 
I will not let what I cannot do interfere 
with what I can do.” 

Prayer: O Thou who art the Helper of 
the weak, deliver us from the sin of negli- 
gence. Open our eyes to see new opportu- 
nities and give us the courage of Christ to 
lay hold of them, Amen, 


Wednesday—Faithfulness in Service 
Matthew 25:31-40 


The most lovely form of service one can 
render is the kind which bubbles forth nat- 
urally and is not looked upon as any serv- 
ice at all. When-mention is made, the one 
who renders the service scarcely remem- 
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bers what was done. He is like those who 
said, “When saw we Thee?” Theirs is the 
spirit of the saintly character in the old 
legend, on whose deeds the angels looked 
approvingly and asked God to bestow some 
special favor in compensation for the serv- 
ice rendered. “Go ask him,” said God, “see 
what he wants.” On coming to the man 
one of the angels said, “Would you desire 
the power to perform miracles?” “No!” 
That was the work of God. “Would you 
cherish the ability to heal the sick?” “No!” 
That was the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Somewhat nonplussed the angel said,, 
“Well, what would you desire?” Mark 
the answer. “That I might do the great- 
est amount of good without knowing any- 
thing at all about it.” 

Prayer: O Thou who movest in mysteri- 
ous ways Thy wonders to perform, help us 
to walk in the spirit of humility. Being 
faithful in service, may Bi ‘give our whole 


atthe 

The antaites ‘of those in this par- 
able who are listed as goats was due to 
their perverted\idea of what was the 
Lord’s work. Had they been spiritually 
sensitive their hearts would have told them 
that the love for God is inseparably linked 
with love for man. To them loving God 
had little or nothing to do with feeding 
the hungry, quenching thirst, being hos- 
pitable, clothing the naked or visiting the 
sick and prisoners. They knew not that 


whenever there is need, there is opportu- 


nity for Godly service. 


“Wherever are tears or sighs, 

Wherever are children’s eyes, 

Where man calls man his brother 

And loves as himself another, 
Christ lives.” 


Prayer: O God, whose service is faith— 
fulness in brotherly love, keep us in the 
sunlight of Thy love. May we not say 
we love Thee and fail to do Thy will of 
love. Thou hast taught us in Thy Word: 
that he that loveth his brother abideth in 
the light. By loving service help us to: 
walk in the light as becometh children of 
the light. Amen. 


Friday—Diligence in Service 
II Peter 1:1-11 


Diligence means constant application to- 
one’s business or duty. The duty of the: 
Christian is to follow Christ. This second 
epistle of Peter specifies several expres- 
sions of the life of the spirit. “But the- 
greatest of these is Love.” Constant ap- 
plication to love is hindered for many rea- 
sons; by Impatience, but love suffereth- 
long and is kind; by Jealousy, but love 
envieth not is never irritated, never resent- 
ful; by Pompousness, but love makes no. 
parade, puts on no airs, is never rude, 
never selfish; by Vindictiveness, but love. 
is never glad when others go wrong; love 
is gladdened by goodness, slow to expose, 
eager to believe the best, always hopeful, 
always patient. 

Prayer: O God, whose gracious but all 


searching fatherly eye watches us, help us. 


to be as diligent in Christly deeds as Thou 


art in Thy eagerness to look for them, 
Shed Thy Holy Spirit abroad in our eyes - 
to enrich the spirit of love with which | 


Thou hast endowed our souls. Amen, 


Saturday—Godliness is Profitable 
I Timothy 4:6-16 


The word “profit” is a popular one in an | 
So many professed — 
Christians today are like the disciples who — 


acquisitive society. 


at one time said to Jesus, “What are we 
going to get out of this?” 


plies it to the spirit-realm. “Godliness 
also profitable,” says he. It seems a : 
ethically downward from our meditati 
of last Wednesday. 


But Paul has r 
ence to the lasting power of <niittoa al- 
: h 


To Timothy ~ 
Paul takes this market-place word and ap- — 
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ues in the life that now is and the life 
that is to come. “And now abideth faith, 
hope, love: these three; but the greatest of 
these is love.” God is Love. Godliness is 
loving-kindness. It makes for character, 
for soul-growth. If gain be Godliness, then 
we ought to love in kindness; and God 
who seeth will reward. 

Prayer: God of Love, who has breathed 
into us Thy Spirit, teach us that in Thy 
universe Godliness is gain. May we heed 
the profit-teaching of Jesus, “He that 
saveth his life shall lose it; but he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” 
In Christly service may we live ourselves, 
not being anxious for the morrow, trusting 
that Thou in the justice of Thy love wilt 
reward them who diligently seek Thee. 
Amen. 


Sunday—Reward of Faithful Prayer 
Psalm 40:1-8 

Prayer is not begging. It is not nag- 
ging. Nor is it asking God to do some- 
thing He would refuse to do if we did not 
ask Him. Prayer is primarily fellowship. 
It is communion of the soul with the Over- 
Soul. This is what the Scripture means 
when we read “Pray without ceasing.” All 
our life should be prayer. Everything done 
should be done with a consciousness of 
God’s presence. Let us not box God up in 
any compartment of life to which we go 
when we want to have a favor bestowed. 
Though this be true, nevertheless it must 
be conceded that there are times and 
places when we creatures of flesh and blood 
need to come apart, rest awhile and wait 
patiently for Him. Strength then comes 
to the soul, tenderness and healing to the 
heart and backbone to the will. Try it 
and see. At such times one experiences 
here and now the reward. 

Prayer: O God, whose heart longs for 
fellowship with us Thy children, may we 
break down every idol by Thy grace and 
east out every foe, that in fellowship with 
Thee our souls may be restored and we be 
made stronger for our daily tasks. Amen. 


ANOTHER EPITAPH 


I was very much interested in reading 
the epitaph reported by my classmate, 
©. A. S. (at least those are his initials), in 
the “Messenger” of May first. I believe 
I can go him one better. I was very much 
thrilled one day when I found the same 
epitaph in the Chestnut Ridge Cemetery, 
above Schellsburg, Bedford County, Pa., 
with a touching sequel attached as follows: 


“Remember, friend, as you pass by; 
As you are now, so once was I: 
As I am now, so you will be, 
Prepare for death and follow me.” 


Some bad boy wrote the sequel under- 
neath: 
“To follow you, I’ll not consent, 
Until I know which way you went.” 
—S. E. S$. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWER. TO—HIDDEN WORD PUZZLE 
IN RHYME, No. 13 


ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 


MAKE TEN WORDS OUT OF THESE 
TWENTY, No. 3 


1. Utter 11. Side 
2. Sun 12. Board 
3. Bone 13. Fly 
4, Fire 14. Most 
5. Fish 15. Nut 
6. Wonder 16. Light 
7. - Out 17. Hawk 
8. Boy 18. Land 
9. Cup 19. Set 
10. Chest 20. Hood 
—A. M. §S.- 


_— 
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“Hey!” yelled the chauffeur, “don’t you 
know anything about the rules of the 
road?” 

“Well,” said the humble pedestrian, “I 
know that the Golden Rule doesn’t seem to 
be one of them.’—Exhange. 


A CONCURRENT STATEMENT CON- 
CERNING THE PRESENT PLACE 
OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S SO- 
CIETY IN THE PROGRAM 
OF CHRISTIAN 


EDUCATION 
Religious or Christian education is com- 
ing to have an increasingly important 


place in the program of the Church. Of 
late, religious leaders have made a ¢are- 
ful study of the basic principles of Chris- 
tian Education. The definition prepared 
by the Jerusalem meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council and adopted, 
with slight additions, by the International 
Council of Religious Education is the one 
which we hold as commonly acceptable. 
This statement reads as follows: 
“Religious education in the Christian 
sense includes all efforts and processes 
which help to bring children, young peo- 
ple and adults into a vital and saving 
experience of God revealed in Christ; 
to quicken the sense of God as a living 
reality, so that communion with Him in 
prayer and worship becomes a natural 
habit and principle of life; to enable 
them to interpret the meaning of their 
growing experience of life in the light 
of ultimate values; to develop a deepen- 
ing fellowship with Christ which will 
find expression in attitudes and habits 
of Christ-like living in common life and 
in all human relations; and to enlarge 
and deepen the understanding of the his- 
torie facts on which Christianity rests 
and of the rich content of Christian ex- 
perience, belief and doctrine.” 

The Protestant denominations of North 
America, recognizing their responsibility 
to create the educational standards and 
programs, each for its own communion, 
welcome the co-operation of all interde- 
nominational organizations and all other 
agencies functioning interdenominational- 
ly in the task of working out a compre- 
hensive, full-rounded program of Christian 
education. In the building of a compre- 
hensive, integrated and coherent program 
of Christian education for the youth of 
the Church, the type of training afforded 
by the young people’s society must be 
recognized as an integral part of a total 
youth curriculum of religious education. 

It is our conviction that in the success- 
ful working out of the program of Chris- 
tian education in an individual Church, 
the type of work usually done by a young 
people’s society has a definite place, name- 
ly: to share in achieving the following 
functions: 

To challenge young people to allegiance 
to Jesus Christ and to the expression of 
personal Christian convictions and ideals; 

To afford opportunities to consider to- 
gether the problems of youth, to discover 
the Christian truths applying to these 
problems and to practice with the helpful 
co-operation of fellow members the Chris- 
tian way of living; 

To enable young people to participate in 
the preparation and conduct of worship 
services; 

To develop leadership through training 
by doing, thus preparing for future serv- 
ice in larger responsibilities in the Church 
and other fields; 

To provide opportunities for young peo- 
ple to develop and express their own c¢re- 
ative powers in program building. 

Starting some 50 years ago (1881) and 
convinuing for many years, the only organ- 
ization of this type was Christian En- 
deavor. In some denominations similar 
organizations have come into existence, 
such as Epworth League, Luther League, 
ete. Christian Endeavor has continued, 
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however, as the one society working among 
young people of many communions and to- 
day is recognized as having the largest 
number of local units and members of any 
organization in this field. With its growth 
have arisen problems regarding relation- 
ship with denominations and relationships 
within the individual Churches. These 
problems actually open larger opportuni- 
ties for service, provided the solution to 
them is sought sympathetically and ¢o- 
operatively. Here again certain basic 
principles need to be stated, a few of 
which follow. ; 

Where there is a young people’s society 
in any Church its program should be an 
integral part of the total program of reli- 
gious education for young people in that 
Church. Relationships with other organi- 
zations within the Church and necessary 
supervision may be secured through the 
educational committee council board of the 
Church. This committee should have cer- 
tain members designated whose special 
responsibilities will be in the young peo- 
ple’s field. On this committee should be a 
fair proportion of young people or their 
adult advisors, who .should share in the 
building and supervision of the program. 

It is further recognized that in the 
society type of work, due recognition 
should be given to the differing needs and 
abilities of boys and girls, young people 
and adults of different ages. Until better 
age groupings are discovered, the grading 
as adopted by the evangelical Churches 
participating in the International Couneil 
of Religious Education and by the Inter- 
national Society of Christian Endeavor is 
recognized as standard. This grading is 
based mainly on the physical and mental 
development of the individual. Wherever 
adaptations of the standard grading are 
necessary the same adaptations should be 
made for all the organizations involved. 

The Christian Endeavor type of organi- 
zation adapted to the needs of the local 
Church is unusually well fitted to serve in 
helping to meet the religious needs of 
youth. The first society came into being 
because an observant and resourceful pas- 
tor understood the needs of his young peo- 
ple and devised a way to meet those needs 
through the activities of the young people 
themselves as they worked for Christ, the 
Church and other young people. The ab- 
sence of theological partisanship in Chris- 
tian Endeavor has made it possible for 
any Church of any communion to use the 
name and the plans of the organization. 
Furthermore, the authority and responsi- 
bility of the individual Church in the mat- 
ter of organization, program and leader- 
ship have always been recognized by Chris- 
tian Endeavor. The same authority and 
responsibility are also accorded to denomi- 
national leadership with reference to 
recommendations to Churches within the 
various communions. 

Christian Endeavor emphasizes loyalty 
to Christ and the Church, particularly to 
the local Church of which the society is a 
part. This pledged loyalty is to be ex- 
pressed through the practice of personal 
devotions, participation in society and 
Church activities, and through consistent 
and aggressive Christian living. In the 
interest of conserving the educational 
values expressed in the basic principles of 
Christian Education as defined in the Jeru- 
salem meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, the fundamental plans, 
purposes and programs of all agencies of 
religious education should be constantly re- 
studied and re-evaluated. 


One of the values of Christian Endeavor 
is the opportunity it affords for interde- 
nominational and world fellowship. The 
encouragement found in working with 
larger groups, the suecess which accom- 
panies united effort, and the sense of one- 
ness which comes when serving and work- 
ing with young people of all races and all 
nationalities, are assets which must be 
recognized for their great worth. 


Christian Endeavor has many character- 
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istics which make it an organization pe- 


culiarly fitted for use by Churches in meet- 
ing the religious needs and in ministering 
to the spiritual development of the young 


people, It is an organization committed to 
the service of youth. As such, the society 
must always keep paramount the accom- 
plishments of its distinctive phase of the 
educational program, and the organiza- 
tional set-up must be considered primarily 
as a means to the achievement of these 
goals of Christian education. 

The following individuals holding re- 
sponsible ,positions of leadership in young 
people’s work concur in issuing this state- 
ment: 

Mrs. Catherine Miller Balm, Reformed 
Church in the United States; Rev. Abram 
Duryee, Reformed Church in America; 
Miss Lucy Eldredge, Christian Church; E. 
P. Gates, International Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor; Rev. Frank Getty, Presby- 
terian Church U.S. A.; J. Gordon Howard, 
United Brethren in Christ; Lawrence Lit- 


tle, Methodist Protestant Church; Miss 
Elizabeth Marsh, Friends Church; Miss 
Cynthia Pearl Maus, Disciples of Christ; 
Daniel A. Poling, International Society of 
Christian Endeavor;’ E, W. Praetorius, 
Evangelical Church; Rey. O. P. Schroer- 
luke, Evangelical Synod; C. H. Sham- 
berger, Church of the Brethren; Moses M. 
Shaw, United Presbyterian Church of 
North America; Harry Thomas Stock, Con- 
gregational Education Society; J. M. 
Bigham, Associated Reformed Presby- 
terian; Aaron Brown, African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion; W. P. Dearing, General 
Baptist; George M. Diffenderfer, Lutheran 
Church; J. E. Harwood, United Brethren 
in Christ; Elmer E. §. Johnson, Schwenk- 
felder; D. P. Longsdorf, Evangelical Con- 
gregational; Samuel M. Musselman, Men- 
nonite; Mark F. Sanborn, Northern Bap- 
tist Convention; William M. Simpson, Sev- 
enth Day Baptist; H. T. Unruh, General 
Conference Mennonites; William L. Wash- 
ington, Colored Baptist. 
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Three thousand persons perished in 
Southern Burma by the recent earthquake 
and tidal waves that followed. The town 
of Pegu was almost completely destroyed 
by fire. 

Bishop James Cannon, Jr., of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, received 
$65,300 in cash and checks from E. C. 
Jameson, of New York, for the Virginia 
anti-Smith campaign in 1928, Mr. Jameson 
told the Senate Lobby Committee May 6. 

A donation of $1,500,000 by Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, publisher, to the Benjamin Frank- 
ing Memorial Building Fund and_ the 
Franklin Institute Endowment Fund in 
Philadelphia, has been announced. 

Seventy-five persons were believed kill- 
ed May 6 in a series of tornadoes which 
dipped down upon widely separated sec- 
tions of the State of Texas. 

William R. Castle, Jr., American Am- 
bassador to Japan, has engaged passage on 
the President Jackson, sailing from Yoko- 
hama May 27 for the United States. He 
will return to Washington, where he will 
resume his post as Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

The Senate rejected the nomination of 
Judge John J. Parker to be an Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
by a vote of 41 to 39. It was the first time 
in 86 years that such a nomination had 
been rejected. 

Heavy earthquakes have occurred in the 
northwestern districts of Persia and have 
caused great destruction in every town 
and village. The city of Salmast was 
destroyed. A total of 2,000 persons, at 
this writing, has been reported killed. 

Mrs. Annie Taft, widow of Charles P. 
Taft, philanthropist and publisher, has 
given $2,000,000 to be used in the study of 
“the humanities” at the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Fire which started following an explo- 
sion on a small motor tanker swept for 5 
hours May 8 through the plant of the 
Gulf Refining Company at Bayonne, N. J., 
and caused damage officially estimated to 
exceed $3,000,000. More than 100 persons 
were injured, two of them seriously. 

The Anti-Saloon League spent $273,049 
last year, apart from expenditures by its 
State organizations, the Rev. Dr. F. Scott 
McBride, general superintendent of the 
league, told the Senate Lobby Committee 
May 8. 

A reign of terror May 8 gripped Shola- 
pur, a large manufacturing town 220 miles 
from Bombay, when infuriated Gandhi fol- 


lowers battled for hours with the police 
and were mowed by the dozens by rifle fire. 
Twenty-five were killed and 100 wounded. 

Hostilities have begun between the 
Nanking Government and the Northern 
Alliance of Yen Hsi-shan. 7,000 Nanking 
men were wounded in battles with North- 
erners around Suchow. 

The “present-day practice of endeavor- 
ing to prevent crime by augmented penal- 
ties” was denounced as a fallacy, and 
prison conditions in this country were de- 
scribed as “crying aloud to high heaven 
for immediate improvement” by George 
Wickersham, former Attorney General of 
the United States and chairman of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Law Observance and Law 
Enforcement Commission, in his address as 
president before the American Law Insti- 
tute at the opening session May 8 of its 
8th annual meeting at Washington. 

The Mexican Government will soon open 
40 buildings for night schools for Mexico 
City workmen, it has been reported. 

The 30th International Eucharistic Con- 
gress met in sessions at Carthage, Tunisia, 
in May. 

President Hoover will spend his summer 
vacation touring the national parks in the 
Rockies, among them the Glacier, Estes, 
Yosemite and Yellowstone Parks, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement from the 
White House. Mr. Hoover will remain in 
Washington until August, making trips to 
his Blue Ridge Mountain camp in Virginia 
in the interval before he departs for the 
Park tour. 

Owen J. Roberts, of Philadelphia, special 
counsel for the Government in the naval 
oil lease cases, and one of America’s cele- 
brated lawyers, has been nominated by 
President Hoover to succeed the late Ed- 
ward T. Sanford, as an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Mr. Roberts was chosen in the place of 
Judge Parker, of North Carolina, whose 
nomination was rejected by the Senate. 

John Masefield has been appointed by 
King George poet laureate of England to 
succeed the late Dr. Bridges. Mr. Mase- 
field is widely known for his poems, novels, 
plays and dramatic productions, 

Earl D. Church, of Hartford, Conn., 
Commissioner of Pensions, died at Wash- 
ington May 9 at the age of 56. 

The Japanese House of Representatives 
passed the woman suffrage bill May 10. 
This bill would give women of Japan a 
limited franchise with the right to vote in 
municipal elections. The measure will now 
go to the House of Peers, where it will 
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meet severe opposition. If the voting age 
be fixed at 25 years or over, as in the 
case of men, it is estimated, according to 
the latest census that 12,880,000 women 
would obtain the limited franchise.. 

The Bach Festival opened May 16 at 
Bethlehem, Pa. The choir under the diree- 
tion of Dr. J. Fred Wolle gave Bach’s mass 
in B minor for the 22nd time. 

The negro death of the country has been | 
cut 50 per cent in sixty years, according 
to a statement recently made by the Com- 
mission on Inter-racial Co-operation. 

More than 4,000 of the most fertile and 
largest plantations in Oriente Provinee, 
Cuba, covering an area of 36,920 acres, 
which produced a crop of 44,826,100 
pounds of coffee in the last year, will be 
devoted entirely to the cultivation of cof- 
fee, according to a report issued by the 
director of the National Statistical Bureau. 

Ten thousand Parisians paraded May 11 
in honor of Joan of Are. The French offi- 
cial government party, led by Premier 
Tardieu and the War Minister, Andre 
Maginot, went to the Rue de Rivoli and 
bowed before the gilded statue of the 
saint in her armor, which was beautifully kya) 
decorated with flowers. > 

The Temple of Nebuchadnezzar has been As) 
unearthed at Ur by the joint expedition of : 
the University of Pennsylvania and the ’ 
British Museum, The temple was built by : 
Nebuchadnezzar about 600 B. ©. 

The Pulitzer awards in journalism and 
letters for 1930 has been announced by 
Columbia University. The prize of $1,000 
for the best American novel published — 
during the year, was given to Oliver La © 
Farge for his “Laughing Boy.” Pe 

The 1930 citations for awards of the sil- 
ver buffalo for distinguished services to 
boyhood during the past year were made — 
public May 12 at the annual dinner of the _ 
Boy Scouts of America in New York, Pres- — 
ident Hoover was first on the list. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, of New York, was also — 
included in the list honored. A conteili . 
tion of $1,000,000 was pledged by Edw 
S. Harkness toward the $10,000,000 | 
Scout Fund. .~ 

Fridtjof Nansen, the famous No 
explorer, died May 13 at Oslo at the 
of 68. Norway is grief-stricke 
drop to half-staff. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Sixth Sunday after Easter 
June 1, 1930 
Contrast Between Faithfulness 
and Slothfulness 
Matthew 25:14-30 

Golden Text: Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant: Thou hast been faithful over 
a few things, I will set thee over many 
things; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord. Matthew 25:21. 

Lesson Outline: 1. Talents. 2. 
3. Tragedy. 

None of the recorded parables of Jesus 
is simpler than His story of the Talents, 
and none is more pungent. It reads like a 
page torn from the book of daily experi- 
ence. No arguments are necessary to con- 
vince men that life, in all its fundamental 
aspects, is a divine gift and not a human 
achievement. We start life with an un- 
earned increment. Our initial capital is 
providentially bestowed upon us. And it 
is equally obvious that the growth and in- 
crease of our native endowment depends 
upon its faithful use. 

But while the interpretation of this par- 
able is obvious, its application is difficult. 
Its main lesson of the trusteeship of life 
runs counter to human pride and selfish- 
ness. It is universally preached, but its 
practise is rare, even among the followers 
of Christ. Many years ago Horace Bush- 
nell, one of our great theologians, said, 
“The next great revival will be a revival 
of stewardship.” That revival is still great- 
ly needed in our times, though we may re- 
joice in the fact that the solemn truth of 
life as a trusteeship is more widely recog- 
nized today, and more intelligently taught, 
than ever before in history. 

I. Talents. Originally a talent meant a 
weight; especially a weight of gold worth 
about two thousand dollars. In our modern 
speech the word has a much wider mean- 
ing. It signifies all the various capacities 
of men for the achievement of success. And 
Jesus said, “It is as when a man, going 
into another country, called his own ser- 
vants, and delivered unto them his goods. 
And unto one he gave five talents, to an- 
other two, to another one; to each accord- 
ing to his several ability; and he went on 
his journey.” That is the Master’s version 
of life. It is God’s gift, freely bestowed 
upon men. He made the universe that 
pours its rich treasures upon us. And He 
made us, our human nature with all its 
marvelous endowments. We may forget 
that we are not self-made men, but we can- 
not seriously deny it nor evade the solemn 
responsibility we owe to our Maker and 
Owner. 

Even modern science makes much of the 
fact that a man has very little to do with 
the making of himself. He has neither 
voice nor vote in choosing the physical or 
mental endowment with which he begins 
his life. For weal or woe he is merely a 
link in the racial chain that reaches back 
into the jungle. And there is much truth 
in this scientific doctrine of heredity, but 
it is not the whole truth. It makes charac- 
ter and destiny the result of the imper- 
sonal forces of heredity and environment, 
We need Jesus’ version of the making and 
meaning of life in order to be delivered 
from this mechanistic determinism. 


The Master does not deny the diversity 
and inequality of the original endowment 
with which men start their career in this 
world. Whether we think of races, of na- 
tions, or of individuals, there are five tal- 
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ent men and one talent men. They repre- 
sent the extremes of bountiful and beg- 
garly endowment. And between these ex- 
ceptional classes stands the average man 
alah two talents represent a fair start in 
ife. 

Translate these parabolic statements in- 
to modern speech and you will raise some 
difficult problems. There are backward 
races in our world that seem to be disin- 
herited from their very birth, and there are 
others possessing a great patrimony. Some 
of us are born privileged in body and 
mind, while others are hopelessly handi- 
capped. Does our Lord’s teaching of the 
trusteeship of life throw any light on these 
problems? Certainly it should create a 
deep sense of social responsibility among 
the nations and classes that are richly 
gifted and privileged. It should lead us 
to use our talents, not for our self-aggrand- 
isement, but for the uplift of the under- 
privileged children of God’s great house- 
hold of mankind. 

Thus we may find in this parable a truly 
Christian interpretation of life. Whatever 
its scope and power, it is a gift of God 
and its possession should kindle within us 
a humble sense of gratitude and a solemn 
sense of responsibility. No two men are 
just alike, but every man, from the least 
to the greatest, is equally precious in His 
sight. And every man has within his grasp 
unique possibilities of success and abund- 
ant opportunities of service, for the success 
of a man’s life does not depend upon the 
quantity of his gifts and graces, but upon 
the quality of his spirit. It is required of 
stewards that they be faithful. That is 
all. The most bountiful gifts may be 
squandered recklessly, and the most 
meagre graces may be faithfully invested. 
Five talent men, rich in mental, moral, and 
spiritual possibilities, may become bank- 
rupt, while one talent men may earn the 
praise of their Lord and enter into His 
joy. 

In the Kingdom of God men regard their 
lives as a sacred trust bestowed upon them 
by God, and themselves as the trustees of 
all their time, talents, and treasures. They 
do not fret and lament because distribu- 
tion of God’s gifts is unequal. They re- 
alize that there is none so poor but that 
he possesses some gift wherewith he may 
serve God and bless man. They know that 
rich and poor alike must render an account 
of their stewardship to God! Hence they 
consecrate their lives to God. That alone 
will save us from social discontent and 
from social revolutions. 

Il. Trifling. Two of the servants in the 
parable made faithful use of the entrusted 
talents. The five and two talent men 
“went and traded with them,” and thus 
doubled their original capital. But our 
attention is especially directed to the one 
talent man. He trifled with his trust by 
hiding his Lord’s money in the earth. 

This trifler has a large following. It 
may be that he never fully realized his 
responsibility, for he was only a one talent 
man. There are many who imagine that 
the very word “trustee” implies large re- 
sources. But the principle of responsibil- 
ity is as broad as life. It applies univer- 
sally without regard to the number of one’s 
talents. No one is exempt from it. And 
even the lowliest gift is divine. 

Another popular delusion is that only the 
abuse of our talents is reprehensible, not 
their none-use. We all agree that the 
Prodigal Son was wicked, who took his 
portion of goods and. wasted them with 
riotous living. But in this story Jesus 
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tells us that the neglect of our talents is 
as culpable and fatal as their waste. The 
one talent man did not squander his trust 
in riotous living. He simply neglected it. 
It lay buried in the earth, resting and rust- 
ing, when it should have been profitably 
invested. 

Our Churches are full of folk who share 
the Elder Brother’s contemptuous estimate 
of the Prodigal’s sinful folly. They do 
not tread the path of dalliance in countries 
afar off from God. They do not waste 
their strength and substance in sinful 
ways, but neither do they invest them in 
positive service. They are niggardly in 
sacrifice and indolent in service. They need 
to ponder the fate of the trifler in our 
parable. Riotous living is no more destruc- 
tive than ruinous hoarding or withholding. 
A man may waste his substance in wicked- 
ness or he may lose it by idleness. In the 
end the consequences will be much the 
same. He has defrauded God by trifling 
with his trusteeship of life. He has hurt 
the cause by his neglect, but he has hurt 
himself even more. What would it mean 
to the work of the Church if all the one 
talent men who study this lesson would 
fully consecrate their lives to the service 
of God? 

Our parable attributes the sin of neglect 
to the man of one talent. But it is not 
always the man of meagre endowment who 
is guilty of this folly. Frequently it is 
committed by men to whom much has 
been given, and of whom much is required. 
The cause of Christ suffers grievous loss 
because many who should be leaders in the 
Kingdom of God are not even followers. 
They are men and women of prominence 
in the social life, but their talents are not 
used in the service of God. 

Ill. Tragedy. After a long time the 
lord returned and held a reckoning. The 
servants appeared before him; two with 
their earnings and one with his excuses. 
Thereupon the faithful ones received their 
reward which consisted of more respon- 
sibility and wider opportunity for service. 
By using their talents faithfully they had 
fitted themselves to become rulers over 
many things. And the slothful servant was 
banished to the outer darkness. By fail- 
ing to use his one talent he had lost his 
capacity for using it. 

The praise and the punishment meted 
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out to these servants are not the arbitrary 
awards of a stern taskmaster. They are 
inexorably determined by a great law of 
the moral universe. It is the law of growth 
by use and of loss by neglect. That eternal 
law was ordained by God for our welfare. 
It operates in every sphere of life, from 
the physical to the highest ranges of men- 
tal and spiritual achievement. Under its 
stern decrees our capacities increase if we 
use them, and they diminish if we neglect 
them. Thus the life of a faithful steward 
goes on in an ever-ascending scale, through 
time and eternity. And, far from being 
hard and bitter, true stewardship is full of 
1OVae wit ets the only kind of living that 
makes life worth while. Faithful servants 
of God enter into the joy of their lord. 
And, under the same law, slothful servants 
deprive themselves of this joy of life. 
Jesus uses pictorial terms to deseribe their 
fate. And such phrases as “outer dark- 
ness” and “weeping and gnashing of teeth” 
must not be taken literally. But these 
colorful words do have a solemn meaning. 
They tell us that the man who trifles with 
his life prepares himself for a tragic des- 
tiny. They urge us to face the question 
seriously: What am I doing with my life? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


June 1—How Avoid a Summer Slump in 
Our Society Work? Heb. 10:24, 25 


The summer slump is almost unavoid- 
able. It affects more or less all of our 
Chureh work. The “good old summer- 
time” marks the low ebb in our religious 
activities. It is the “vacation” season 
when. there appears to be a “let-up” in 
our Church attendance and in the work of 
all its organizations. Perhaps this is not 
an unmixed evil. It may be fraught with 
much good. There are seasons of decline 
all through nature. The fall of the year 
marks an ebb in all the forces of nature. 
The trees shed their leaves, the flowers 
fade, the-days become shorter, the nights 
longer, the forces of nature have receded, 
and where once life was teeming and 
abounding there is nothing but decay and 
death. This is the natural order of things. 
But the world does not suffer from this 
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drop and decline in nature. Indeed the 
fall season is necessary in order that we 
may have another glorious and gorgeous 
spring. 

Perhaps we are altogther too solicitous 
about the ebb and flow of the life of our 
religious organizations. No real harm 
comes to them if they suffer temporary de- 
cline during the summer months. If they 
possess sufficient vitality they will recover 
after the season is past and oftentimes 
reveal more real activity than before. Of 
course, it is possible to galvanize a society 
into life even in summer time, but if this 
must be brought about by undue pressure 
the reaction may come later on when the 
tension is removed, and the last state may 
be worse than the first. However, there 
is frequently an unwarranted slump dur- 
ing the summer months which should be 
avoided if possible. The way to remedy 
this is to find out the causes for the slump. 

Sometimes this is due to spiritual indif- 
ference and laziness. Folks get tired. 
They weary of the continuance of attend- 
ance upon Church services and of religious 
meetings. Frequently the trouble lies not 
in the warm weather but in the coldness 
of their own hearts. The fire has died 
down in their own souls. Of course, it is 
difficult to keep up a constant glow of 
religious life. One can so easily get into 
wrong habits, for Church-going is so large- 
ly a matter of habit. When we get into 
the habit of going it becomes a natural 
thing for us to go, but if we stay away 
we soon become indifferent and listless. 
The thing to do is to cure ourselves of our 
indifference. This requires will-power, 
resolution, determination. 

Sometimes the slump is due to counter 
attractions. The lure of pleasure, the de- 
sire for recreation, the siren voices that 
call us on every side frequently are re- 
sponsible for people’s lack of interest in 
the life and work of the Church. All of 
these things may be perfectly legitimate 
in themselves but they can never be made 
a substitute for Church attendance. If 
one would regulate his or her schedule, 
one would always find time for recreation 
and for pleasure without doing so at the 
expense of Church attendance. When one 
comes to think of it, a very small portion 
of one’s time during a day, or even a week, 
is given to specific Church work. Usually 
an hour or two on Sunday is all the time 
that the majority of people give to it. 
Certainly when one considers the influ- 
enee which the services in God’s House 
have upon an individual it does not seem 
to be such a great sacrifice after all when 
one gives only an hour or two to such 
services in the course of a week. We need 
to change our sense of values in life. 
There are some things which appeal so 
much more to us even though their in- 
trinsic value is not very great. We must 
always pursue the best things and the best 
thines are found in the realm of the spir- 
itual, and not of the material. If we have 
a prover resard for the hicher needs of 
life we shall not find it diffieunlt to keep 
our Church work even during the summer 
months, 

Certain practical suggestions may be 
helpful in avoiding the summer slump. It 
may be desirable to change our program. 
Why not meet in some out-of-door place? 
Why not have the young people gather to- 
gether and hold their meeting in some 
sequestered space under the onen sky? Why 
not have a union meeting with some other 
similar organizations in the same com- 
munity? Our religious life can express 
itself in many ways. We do not need to 
adhere to the old, stereoptyped forms, but 
can express our religious life in other 
wavs which will prove interesting and 
helpful. If the stated meetings of the 
society become impracticable during the 
summer months, there are other features 
of the society’s work which ean be stress- 
ed during this season. It would be help- 
ful, anyhow, if we would give certain sea- 
sons of the year to the consideration of 
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certain aspects of the program which the 
society has mapped out for itself. In the 
final analysis, however, while many sug- 
gestions might be offered, the individual 
society must work out its own plans be- 
cause conditions vary so largely in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. To keep up a 
sustained religious activity the year round 
is not always: easy, but with a little loy- 
alty and initiative ways can be found and 
methods can be inaugurated whereby the 
customary slump of Summer time may be 
practically avoided, 
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Conference on Foreign Language Church 

Among a small group of missionary 
executives who have spent many years in 
interpreting the Christian Message for and 
to Foreign Language groups in New York 
City, Dr. Charles H. Sears, author of “The 
Crowded Ways,” is recognized as dean, 
both in point of years and sacrificial serv- 
ice. Under his initiative, on May 8 in 
New York City, an all day conference on 
the Foreign Language Chureh brought to- 
gether several hundred pastors and laymen 
interested in work among New Americans, 
Foreign Language pastors and workers, de- 
nominational officials and representatives 
doing work among Foreign-speaking New 
Americans. Our denomination had two 
representatives. In the discussion, Ger- 
man, French, Scandinavian and Welsh 
Churches were not included. In compari- 
son with the ones under discussion, the na- 
tionalities named present a more specific 
Home Mission task. Facts underlying the 
budget of the W. M. S. G. S. disclose a 
number of contacts with problems of For- 
With this in mind, 
a few facts and findings of the conference 
will be helpful in our thinking. It was 
found that members of the Hungarian 
Churches give more liberally toward sup- 
porting their Churches than other major 
groups: average per member—Hungarian, 
$18; Italian, $11; Slavic, $15. A discus- 
sion of special interest, because of dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning Bethel Re- 
formed Community Center, came under the 
head “Is the unorganized Church, i. e., the 
neighborhood house—proving successful?” 
Also the discussion “Are we successful in 
using social activities as recruiting agen- 
cies for the Church?” Also, “Should elubs 
be limited to Sunday School and Church 
attendants?” The term “propaganda” fig- 
ured in all the discussions . . . the selfish 
influence with which all Christian workers 
are familiar, no matter how altruistic we 
may feel in a conference. Whoever has 
accepted responsibility to administer mis- 
sionary monies must check up often on 
“Are we going along the right track in our 
service to Foreign Language groups?” and 
‘Js our money wisely spent?” These two 
thoughts were as the nutshells into whieh 
all the discussions were fitted. 


A year ago—May 14—in the height of — , 


North Carolina’s rose month, the sessions 
of the 15th Triennial Convention of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society had called 
women from every quarter of the Reform- 
ed Chureh to Hickory, N. 
hence, the Cabinet of the Women’s Mis 
sionary Society of General Synod will 
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Dayton, O. We wonder which departmen 
of our work will have Tepes D 
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Her subject was “Membership.” On 
Mothers’ Day at St. James’ Church, Allen- 
town, Pa., Mrs. Anewalt made the address. 

After an enforced 5-day vacation, our 
executive secretary, Miss Kerschner, is 
again on the field. May 12 she gave the 
address at the Mothers and Daughters ban- 
quet at Egg Harbor City, N. J. The week 
before she addressed a similar group at 
Palmerton, Pa. 

Mrs. Willis D. Mathias, Allentown, Pa., 
corresponding secretary, Woman’s Mission- 
ary, Eastern Synod, gave a helpful address 
on “Effective Methods of Teaching in the 
Children’s Departments of the Sunday 
School” to representatives of the Sunday 
Schools of Northampton County at the 
annual convention May 9 at Bangor, Pa. 

With our fresh recollections of mission 
study on Africa, the following announce- 
ment is most gratifying. Mr. R. R. Tay- 
lor, who for many years was associated 
with Dr. Robert R. Moton as vice-principal 
of Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, received a call to Liberia, West 
Africa, as Educational Advisor in estab- 
lishing the Booker Washington Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Institute under the 
joint patronage of the Liberian Govern- 
ment, the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund and Tuskegee Institute. The 
Liberian government has made a grant of 
a thousand acres of land and an annual 
appropriation of $5,000. The Phelps-Stokes 
Fund provides $50,000, the Methodist 
Chureh offers an appropriation of $25,000 
a year and Tuskegee Institute gives its 
moral support and such technical assistance 
as may be needed. 

In line with the above important an- 
nouncement, members of the W. M. S. will 
be glad to know that Dr. Robert R. Moton’s 
new book, “What the Negro Thinks,” is 
among the new books on the Reading 
Course. Were it not for a fear that some 
readers are not ready for close discrimina- 
tion we would have liked to include a new 
book by Julia Peterson, “Black April.” In 
the understanding narrative we get close 
to the Negro heart which Laura M. Towne 
and Ellen M. Murray discovered when they 
founded “The Penn School for the Sixties” 
for field hands of the cotton fields on the 
sea islands of the coast of North Caro- 
lina. In it we see at close range the 
cabins from which a few girls hear the call 
to schools like “The Mather School,” where 
Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Markley, formerly of 
Pleasantville, Pa., are now teaching. 
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CHURCH SCHOOL 
PROBLEM SHOP 


Answers Fitted While You Wait 
By DR. W. EDWARD RAFFETY 


Professor of Religious Education, 


University of Redlands Redlands, California 


Problem: A superintendent wants to help 
his Church School classes of adults and 
older young ‘people to be doers as well as 
hearers and wants to know what other 
classes have been doing. 


Answer: We are glad to help such an 
ambitious superintendent in stirring up the 
members of adult and young people’s 
classes to do something besides merely 
meet and admire each other. 


The first golden text that I committed 
to memory as a child in Sunday School is 
that great challenge, “Be ye doers of the 
word, and not hearers only,” words from 
the book and the life of the James of the 
New Testament whose teachings, though 
brief, have done more to help Christians 
function in deeds, not creeds, than any 
other writer in the sacred records. He 
seems to say, Show me your faith that is 
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mere intellectual assent to some doctrine, 
however central and convincing, and then 
it will be my privilege to point out to you 
a real follower of the Man of Galilee who 
goes about doing good, whose life formula 
is, faith plus works equals genuine Chris- 
tian living. James, the apostle of works, 
was likewise a good follower of the Christ 
who had often said, “He that believeth.” 
James was a believer and an achiever. His 
was a faith which found feet and hands 
and used these in helpful service for others. 

Of how many adult classes and some 
young people’s groups has it been said, 
they can argue by the hour on some mooted 
meaning of an obscure Biblical truth and 
be wholly negligent of their needy neigh- 
bors, whose very need is Christ’s silent 
summons to service. 

We are interested in converting hearers 
into doers. We, therefore, utter a chal- 
lenge to all Church School groups to make 
good on Monday the message learned on 
Sunday. 

The real Christian is under the spell of 
the real Christ. He came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister. His was 
and is a life of healing and helping, of 
saving and serving. No one in need ever 
met the Master and went away empty- 
handed or empty-hearted. Only a few 
months ago I stood amid the ruins of old 
Capernaum looking out on the sea which 
He loved and thought of the magnitude of 
His beneficent ministry; for in Galilee He 
wrought and taught as nowhere else. To 
those early disciples whom He called from 
those very shores, He said Follow Me and 
I will make you fishers of men. To them, 
as disciples, the Master’s attitude was, 
Come and see, investigate, follow and re- 
ceive, study and learn. To them, as apos- 
tles, He said, Go and give, teach and 
preach, help and heal. Freely ye have 
received, freely give. It is more blessed 
to give than to receive. He was a Teacher 
who expected service outcomes. He was 
a teacher who yearned for His hearers to 
become doers. 

As religious educators, poor enough dis- 
ciples of the Great Master, we too have 
been humbly saying, all instruction, worth 
the name religious, must issue in service. 
We likewise insist on genuine worship 
whose very heart is Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, and whose final test is will- 
ingness to go the whole way in obedience 
and Christlike love by loving our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, even if that neighbor be 
our enemy. The service test of Christ 
written large in Matthew 25 should not be 
forgotten by His followers today. Service 
may be a word to juggle with, but woe 
unto the juggler that drops it. It is a key 
word in all religious education progress, 
the test of tests in instruction, worship, 
organization, administration, and supervi- 
sion. Even fun-fellowships are finest when 
recreational leaders forget themselves in 
their joy-service for others. 


Do, and Learn by Doing 

If the old, well-known Froebelian prin- 
ciple in pedagogy, “learn to do by doing,” 
still holds, and it surely does, then the 
hearer who becomes a doer of deeds for 
the Master is the kind of Church School 
pupil to which the Master gives His high- 
est approval. It is such as these that set' 
forward the Kingdom most effectively in 
the hearts of men. 

One of the newest teaching methods now 
receiving most intelligent consideration is 
the problem-project method. Especially 
does it knock loudest at the door of young 
people’s groups, but adults also who will 
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take the time to see its values likewise 
will come into finer fellowships of sharing 
the great, unselfish truths of Christianity. 
The best projects are service-projects 
where the individual person in a young 
people’s or an adult group will profit most 
who participates most in a project destin- 
ed to be of immediate and substantial 
service to others. It is still true, those 
words of the old hymn, “The World is 
Dying for a Bit of Love,” and if Church 
School groups can “go to school” and at 
the same time be doers as well as hearers 
of the word, the beneficent ministry of 
the group will itself prove a winsome mag- 
net, lifting all to the Christ, about whom 
it was said, “And I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men.’ Church School groups 
should study to serve. 
Defining Service-Projects 

Both service and projects are headliners 
in the religious education front page, and 
ought to be. By service projects for young 
people and adults in the Church School, we 
mean those welfare undertakings where 
the class or department unselfishly plans 
some material or spiritual benefit for some 
person, institution, or group of individuals 
in need. The spirit of Christ, as we well 
know, is the spirit of service. Individual 
Church School-young people and adults 
may express Christian love by their per- 
sonal “good turn daily”; of such we are 
not concerned at this time, but rather 
with Church School members collectively 
as a group meeting and setting up a 
definite co-operative project to express 
their combined love and good will, their 
determination to be doers as well as 
hearers. 

Service-Projects Classified 


In general, service activities of Church 
School groups are of four kinds, viz.: (1) 
Class or School Centered, those which con- 
cern the welfare of class or schools, (2) 
Church Centered, those rendered as service 
to the Chureh of which the School is a part, 
(3) Community Centered, those projects 
which are for the good of the community, 
as a whole, or certain groups within the 
neighborhood or community; (4) World 
Centered, those which envision and seek 
to answer needs lying farther out in the 
world field of service. 


Somebody Must Plan the Projects 


It’s the old story, ever new, somebody 
must be on the job of leadership; in this 
case, somebody must keep in mind the 
service aspects of Church School programs. 
Any group seriously thinking of giving it- 
self to service projects should choose some 
capable person to think out and with help- 
ers plan out the projects deserving imme- 
diate attention. This group will climb up 
into the service lookout from time to time 
and spy out the land to ascertain welfare 
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needs “at home and abroad,” and then 
report to the class or department for con- 
certed action the needs which seem most 
urgent. Keeping in mind the four kinds 
of projects, it will be well to distribute 
emphasis in order to secure and maintain 
a variety of interests. Some of these 
undertakings will be of a transient sort, 
others may require continued effort. Serv- 
ice-project planners need definite informa- 
tion, secured through careful investigation, 
and then considerable ability in setting up 
the chosen project to make it successful. 
Some projects require many hours of skill- 
ful planning, and some few or many dollars 
for effective issue, but all require wisdom 
and tact in presentation and realization. 

Books and journal articles may be sug- 
gestive of projects which carry a challenge 
to virile classes. At conventions, Church 
School group leaders in conversation can 
learn much by some such question as, What 
is your class doing along the service line? 
or What is the most telling thing your 
Church School group did the past year? As 
a plain matter of fact, at almost every 
corner of life Church School workers are 
apt to run into a chance to serve others. 

Class and School Service-Projects 

The service projects offered below are 
the ones close at hand and are such as any 
group could joyously undertake. In not- 
ing these projects: (1) no special order of 
presentation is followed, (2) only brief 
description is possible, and (3) for obvious 
reasons, names of individuals and classes 
are omitted. 

Rural, village, small town, and city 
groups are concerned. The projects are rea- 
sonable and attainable for many a group 
of young people or adults. The following 
concrete suggestions should point the way 
to other practical projects. 

A men’s class in a village knew of the 
long illness of one of their members. It 
was springtime. They went as a group to 
his house, ploughed up his garden plot, 
cultivated it, and planted it completely, 
furnishing all the seed. This they did on 
one day in the week. They later cared for 
the garden, until their friend was well. 

A fine class of young men joyfully and 
intelligently brought together all the boys 
of the Church, ranging from 9 to 18, and 
divided them into 3 groups, assuming lead- 
ership for the boys 9, 10 and 11, organiz- 
ing “The Friendly Indians”; boys 12, 13 
and 14, were organized into “The Pio- 
neers”; boys 15, 16 and 17 constituted 
“The Comrades.” The first group met in 
the late afternoon on Friday, the others 
for a bean supper and early evening club 
time. All through the school year Boys’ 
Night at that Church was a hummer. It is 
doubtful which were happier, the young 
men leaders or the boys themselves. It 
was a happy solution of one Church’s boy 
problem. It is a service project of happy 
fellowships and far-reaching influences. 

A men’s class listened to the Church 
School superintendent who put up to the 
members the job of the Church School sum- 
mer picnic. A vote of approval*was taken, 
committees appointed, money raised, plans 
set on foot, and the Church School had 
the “best picnic ever.” It was a real pro- 
ject and a successful one. 

A young women’s class of 9 members all 
took leadership training courses for two 
years; from the very beginning they plan- 
ned to offer themselves as volunteers to 
the Church School superintendent as lead- 
ers of training classes for the high school 
age groups and for some of the older young 
people. Three classes were organized and 
three units of training offered the first 
year, all of the young women carrying 
leadership responsibility. 

The purchase by a young people’s train- 
ing class of a workers’ 
Chureh School, for the use of all officers 
and teachers, placing the same in a beau- 
tiful book case, 

Men’s class outfitted a Chureh School 
office in the new educational building with 
chairs, desk, filing cabinets, rug, secretarial 
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materials, typewriter, and 
addressograph. 

Members from a young men’s class and 
a young women’s class organized an or- 
chestra for use of the Church Sehool in 


several departments from Sunday to Sun- 


mimeograph, 


‘day. They also played on certain stated 


Church occasions. 

Young men’s class installed a complete 
electric bell system for the Church School 
plant. They made a careful study of © 
needs, raised the money, and personally — 


did the wiring, meeting all the require- i, 


ments of the local building code. 


A men’s class in a certain Chureh Sehaelint 4 cy 


takes as one of its regular projects the 
father and son annual banquet. In 
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same Church, a woman’s class conducts 
annually the mother and daughter banquet. 
There is a friendly, wholesome rivalry 
which puts pep into both auspicious occa- 
sions, 

In a Church School class was a father 
who died of tuberculosis, leaving the 
mother and 5 little girls all under 12 years 
of age. The entire family was identified 
with the school. A large young women’s 
class, all working girls, at the suggestion 
of the pastor, hecame Good Samaritans to 
this needy group. The young women met 
one evening at some member’s home each 
week to sew for the mother and children, 
making all the necessary garments. This 
they did before the father died. After his 
death, they “adopted” the family. Each 
young woman gave once a month a tithe 
of her week’s salary. This fund paid for 
rent, food, fuel, medicine and clothing for 
the mother and her girls. The family was 
moved into a better house in a better 
neighborhood, and given not only bare ne- 
cessities but many a happy little luxury. 

A young men’s and young women’s ¢lass 
jointly sponsor a new branch mission 
Church School, furnishing all officers and 
teachers, and all literature, and other sup- 
plies. At certain times, they do house-to- 
house visiting near the mission. The reac- 
tion in the lives of these fine young people 
means more to them than much of their 
lesson study. 

A' women’s class placed drinking foun- 
tains in all the halls of a new educational 
building, making them very attractive, 
and accessible to young and old. 

A training class, composed of both men 
and women, provided the beginners and 
primary departments of the Church School 
with sand tables and other handwork 
tables and devices, in all purchasing am- 
ple materials and most excellent equip- 
ment. 

A large, prosperous men’s class, taught 
by the pastor, bought for their teacher an 
automobile, and provides $25 a month for 
its upkeep. 

A men’s class excavated a large space 
under the Church building and there con- 
structed with their own hands a beautiful 
class room. The class paid for all building 
materials and all equipment. 

A rural Church School group harvested 
a crop of wheat for one of the members 
who was ill at harvest time. 

In another rural section, a men’s class 
gathered and cribbed thirty acres of corn, 
for one of their members who had met 
with an accident. On this project they 
worked between five o’clock and dark each 
evening until the job was done. 

Joy of Service 

The above are only samples of scores of 
sensible service-projeects which have 
brought increased joy to Church School 
young people and adults. 
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THE REV. OTTO C. RENTER 


Rev. Otto C. Renter,.of Cleveland, O., 
son of the sainted Rev. and Mrs. William 
Renter, was born March 21, 1864, in Ken- 
ton, O. He was graduated from the Mon- 
roeville, O., High School, and received his 
B.A. degree from Calvin College. He at- 
tended our theological seminary in Tiffin, 
graduating in 1893, After ordination he 
accepted a call from our Apple Creek, O., 
Charge, serving three years. Various fac- 
tors induced him to leave the active min- 
istry and enter upon a business career. He 
was united in marriage with Miss Martha 
Kuss, daughter of Rev. Mr. Kuss; she sur- 
vives him with 3 children, Dr. Ruth Ren- 
ter Darrow, of Chicago; Marcus, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Virginia. 

Rev. Mr. Renter passed away at the 
Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago, on April 
13. Funeral services were conducted on 
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Good Friday afternoon by his pastor, Rev. 
H. B. Robrock, in Cleveland, O. 


REV. W. WALENTA, D.D. 


On the morning of April 11, at 2.45 
A. M., the Rev. W. Walenta, D.D., was 
summoned to his eternal reward. His death 
was a very peaceful one, after two weeks 
of severe suffering from bronchitis. 

Dr. Wenzel Walenta was born 1856, in 
Bohemia, near Karlsbad. He attended the 
public schools and afterwards a private 
school. Upon the wish of his parents he 
became an apprentice of a merchant and 
served this calling for 3 years. But he 
realized that God had not intended him 
for such work and so, at the age of 17, 
upon request of a friend, he sailed to 
America. He arrived in America shortly 
after the Civil War when work was very 
scarce. Providentially, he was led to Vogles- 
ville, Pa., where he came in contact with 
Rev. Dr. Helffrich, who saw the ability 


The late Rev. Wenzel Walenta, D.D. 


in the young man and began to give him 
private instructions. In 1877 he was sent 
to the Mission House Seminary and gradu- 
ated two years later. His first charge was 
at Newton, Wis., where he served 4 years. 
Due to climatical conditions he accepted a 
charge in Philadelphia; while pastor of 
this charge he also taught German in 
Ursinus College. In 1887 he accepted a 
call from Emanuel’s Church in Brooklyn. 
This he served for many years and in the 
course of this service he also established a 
mission in Richmond Hill. Up to the 
World War both congregations flourished, 
but after the war things changed. In 1923 
the congregations merged and a beautiful 
Church was erected in Woodhaven, N. Y. 
Thirty years ago Dr. Walenta received his 
A.M. from Ursinus College and two years 
ago he received his D.D. from the Mission 
House College. 

Dr. Walenta leaves a bereaved widow 
and seven children, of whom four entered 
the ministry: Rey. Constantine Walenta, 
the late pastor in Sauk City, Wis., who 
died about a year ago from influenza; Rev. 
Max J. Walenta, of St. Mark’s Church in 
Brooklyn; Rev. Paul Walenta, of Fulton 
Avenue Church in Baltimore, and Rev. Vic- 
tor Walenta, of Titusville, Pa. William 
Walenta is a physician in Brooklyn; Cal- 
vin, a lawyer by profession, died in France 
and is buried near Bordeaux. ‘The only 
daughter, Louise, is married to Mr. Louis 
Schneider and resides at Queens Village, 
Long Island. 

During the last two years of his life he 
was eritically ill at intervals, suffering 
severely from bronchitis. He again re- 
ceived one of his attacks from which he 
did not survive, and after severe suffering 
he passed away. Those of us who watched 
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life ebbing during the last few weeks no- 
ticed that he was possessed of but one feel- 
ing which developed into a longing. At 
different times he gave expression to it; 
“IT have a desire to part and be with 
Christ: which is far better.” And so after 
more than fifty years of active service in 
the Christian ministry he was called to his 
reward, 

Dr. Walenta lay in state in the Emanuel 
Church from Palm Sunday afternoon on- 
ward to Monday afternoon after which he 
was laid to rest in a beautiful spot in 
Mount Olivet Cemetery. The high esteem 
in which he was held was manifested in 
the many floral pieces which were towered 
up at the altar so that choir and altar were 
invisible, During the course of Palm Sun- 
day afternoon and evening more than 6,000 
people passed through the Church and 
paid their last respects. 

The funeral service was held on Mon- 
day afternoon at 2 o’clock. Rey. E. J. 
Strassburger conducted the service, while 
Rey. John Hehr, D.D., pastor emeritus of 
the Ridgewood Presbyterian Church, a life- 
long pal and associate of the departed, de- 
livered the German address, and Dr. G. 
Richards, president of the Lancaster Theo- 
logical Seminary, delivered the English ad- 
dress. Both addresses were very comfort- 
ing and uplifting. After the service the 
congregation was given the last opportu- 
nity to view the body. Among the con- 
gregation, there were more than 50 min- 
isters from the various denominations. 

And now, at the hour of departure we 
feel it is good to have known him in our 
youth when our impressions were most 
vivid; it is better to know that his influ- 
ence is upon us still. But, it is best to 
look forward to meet him again in the 
fellowship of God’s glory. The congrega- 
tion keenly feels that in the departure of 
Rev. Dr. Walenta they have lost a pro- 
phet such as time will not replace, but, 
they grieve not as those that have no 
hopes, but, rather are looking forward to 
meet him again in the eternal dawn of 
springtime. 

—E. J. S. 


ELDER CALVIN MILLER 


Elder Calvin Miller, of Millersburg, Pa., 
died at his home on the morning of Feb. 
8, 1930, after a short illness. He was born 
near Millersburg 74 years ago, and spent 
most of his life in and around that place. 
Mr. Miller was a life-long member of the 
Reformed Church and always took a keen 
interest in all the affairs of his denomina- 
tion and the congregation to which he be- 
longed. He served as elder for many 
years and frequently represented his 
Chureh at the meetings of Synod and 
Classis. He served as 8. S. superintendent 
and was also a teacher. 

He was faithful in every sphere, and 
was loved and respected by all who knew 
him. He was always in his place in God’s 
House on the Lord’s Day, and if ever 
absent his pastor knew he had a conscien- 
tious reason for being away. One of the 
keenest regrets of his failing health was 
his inability to attend public worship. But 
notwithstanding his growing infirmity, and 
his anxiety for loved ones, ill in the home, 
he bore his trials patiently, leaving all to 
Him whose grace is sufficient. 

On March 8, 1882, Mr. Miller married 
Miss Mary Ellen Romich, who, with two 
daughters, Misses Helen and Rena, sur- 
vive. Funeral services were held on Feb. 
11, in charge of his pastor, Rev. Charles 
A. Huyette. 

—C. A. H. 


MRS. FRED WAGNER 


The community of Mahanoy City, Pa., 
was grieved to learn of the death of Mae 
Ross, beloved wife of Dr. Frederick R, 
Wagner, at the family residence, 15 East 
Mahanoy Street, the end coming peace- 
fully after suffering the past three weeks 
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with lethargic encephalitis (sleeping sick- 
ness). About a month ago Mrs. Wagner 
suffered a fall and complications which de- 
veloped resulted in the illness which ecaus- 
ed her death. During the three weeks she 
had been bedfast and despite the care of 
physicians, nurses and loved ones, her ¢on- 
dition gradually grew weaker until death 


alleviated her sufferings. 

Mrs. Wagner was born in Camden, N. Y., 
but spent the greater part of her life in 
Watertown, N. Y., where her husband, Dr, 
F. R. Wagner started in the practice of his 
profession. On Sept. 18, 1907, she became 
the wife of Dr. Wagner and the couple 
moved to Mahanoy City where they have 
resided since, 

Mrs. Wagner was prominently identified 
with St. Paul’s Church, having been super- 
intendent of the primary department; 
vice-president of the ladies’ missionary so- 
ciety and for many years served as presi- 
dent of the Hilf Verein. She was treasurer 
of the Lydia Darrah chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution and was a charter 
member of Puritan Chapter No. 126, Hast- 
ern Star. During the World War she serv- 
ed as chairman of the surgical dressing 
department. The Thimble Bee, of which 
she was a promient member, was one of her 
chief delights. A devout Christian woman, 
charitable in all things, Mrs. Wagner was 
a woman who enjoyed the happy faculty 
of making friends and holding their friend- 
ships throughout many years. Possessed 
of a keen sense of humor, the departed 
was a welcome personage in many circles 
and her social life was one of activity 
within numerous circles. 

She is survived by her husband, one 
daughter, Doris, a student at Ursinus Col- 
lege, and two brothers: Elwood Ross, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., and Walter I. Ross, of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Quiet solemnity and reverent dignity 
marked the funeral services. Rev. Sher- 
man Kerschner, of York, intimate friend 
of the Wagner family, officiated at the 
services which were held at the house at 
two o’clock. Rev. Dr. Kerschner conduet- 
ed the entire service in the absence of 
Rev. W. H. Diehl, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, who was confined to his home by 
illness. The services were largely attend- 
ed; representatives of the Daughters of the 
Revolution, Eastern Star, Hilf Verein and 
Thimble Bee, all organizations in which 
the departed was deeply interested, being 
present and joining in the procession to 
the tomb. The floral offerings tendered to 
honor the departed were most lovely and 
numerous, Banked in profusion, the 
choicest of the season’s blooms adorned the 
bier as fitting tributes to the meritorious 
character of the late Mrs. Wagner. 


From the family home the cortege pro- 
ceeded to the Protestant cemetery where 
burial was made. 


ITEMS IN THE MINUTES OF THE 
EASTERN SYNOD 


(Continued from page 2) 


of the Synod and prospective college 
students. 

(b) Page 85. Suggests to pastors and 
elders that in their study of prospective 
college students they call attention to 
Cedar Crest College and her advantages 
as an institution of the Synod.” 

(c) Page 89. Directs the attention of 
the youth of the Church to the courses 
offered by Ursinus College in the field 
of a liberal education in the arts and 
sciences. 

(d) Page 128. Recommends Massanutten 
Academy for preparatory work to the 
sons of our constituency. 

Item 17. Page 92. Synod urges the Classes 
(a) to raise-the full apportionment for 
Home Missions; (b) to make full use of 
all the Missionary education offered by 
Summer Camps, Missionary Conferences 
and Mission Study Classes. 
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Item 19, 


Item 20. Page 106. 


Item 21. 


CHURCH MESSE 


Item 18. Page 99. Synod urges the Classes 


and Congregations (a) to support the 
Board of Foreign’ Missions in its effort 
to make good the losses suffered by the 
missionaries and to restore the buildings 
and equipment; (b) to use more fully 
the educational agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education; (¢c) to 
pay the apportionment in full as a Chris- 
tian responsibility. 


Pages 101 and 103. Synod re- 
quests the whole-hearted support of the 
Classes (a) for the goals and program 
of the Board of Christian Education; 
(b) for the observance of “Messenger” 
Day and the methods provided for in- 
creasing the circulation of the ‘“Messen- 
ger.” 


Synod urges the pas- 
tors and congregations of the several 
Classes to seek to raise, as early as pos- 
sible, their quotas toward the urgent and 
blessed work of the Board of Ministerial 
Relief. 

Page 107. Synod urges upon all 
its Classes the importance of keeping the 
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cause of Bethany Orphans’ Home before 
their people and of making an earnest 
effort to increase the Christmas offerings 
for the support of this Home; also re- 
quests that the pastors study carefully 
the phamphlet, “A Study of the Work 
for Dependent Children.” 

Item 22. Page 115. Synod commends to 
the Classes the work and the needs of 
the Phoebe and the Berger Homes for 
the Aged. 

Item 23. Page 128. Synod kindly and re- 
spectfully requests the pastors and ¢on- 
gregations of the Classes to give the rep- 
resentatives of the Lord’s Day Alliance 
opportunity to present this worthy cause 
and to give their people the privilege 
of contributing to its financial support. 

Item 24. Page 138. The Eastern Synod 
will meet in 184th Annual Sessions in 
Zion’s Church, Allentown, Pa., on Mon- 
day, October 13, A. D. 1930, at 7.45 P. M. 
and requests, through the Classes that, 
in accordance with the provisions of Art. 
57 of the Constitution, the individual 
charges bear the necessary expenses of 
their respective delegates. 


New Handwork, Instructive and Entertaining 
For Home and School 


FILL THIS BOOKCASE WITH THE BOOKS 


OF THE BIBLE 


The Bible Bookcase is for Vacation Church Schools, Beginners, Primary and Junior Classes . . + 
and for gifts to pupils from older members of their families 


Size 14x10. inches. 


Cover is of heavy rope stock, printed in 38 
colors, scored and perforated so even the very 
young children can cut and fold it to form the 
miniature bookcase pictured above. 


Pages—10 in all—are also scored and per- 
forated to cut into strips 8%x2 inches. Bach 
strip represents an individual Book of the 
Scriptures, Genesis, Exodus — and. so on 
through to Revelations. 


On one side of the strip is printed in clear, 


easy-to-read type, a brief, simply worded 
summary of the story that particular Serip- 
ture Book tells. On the other side is an un- 
finished verse from the same Book, with ref- 
erence given, so the child can look it up and 
zomplete it. 


EVERY BOOK OF THE BIBLE— 
IN A TINY VOLUME 


Each strip accordeon-folds into its own 
‘cover’ size 14%4x2 inches, with name printed 
jlown the back “binding’’— making a tiny 
rolume that delights the child. Note the 66 
volumes in the bookease pictured at the left. 


The Bible Bookcase fascinates the children 
ind builds up their knowledge and under- 
standing of the Holy Seriptures, while it eco- 
»perates with teachers and parents. 


Cut from this Book “The Bible Book Case” 


which cuts up into the 66 Books of the Bible, i 


6% inches wide—6% inches deep. 


1443—“LET’S GIVE A PARTY” 


A new Something to do Book that we have 
all been looking for. 


Just the book for the Beginner or Primary 
Department teacher, or the Mother to use in 
getting up an interesting party. 


It is filled with unusual ideas for the chil- 
dren to do at a very moderate cost. 

Send for a copy of this book and your party 
problems will be solved. Size 794x105 inches. 


24 Pages Price 50 cents 
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